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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——=<—— 


T is believed throughout Europe that the chances of war be- 
tween Greece and Turkey have seriously increased. Turkish 
obstinacy has not, of course, been diminished by the knowledge 
that France has receded from her promises to Greece, and Turkey 
now declines any form of arbitration, and only offers to nego- 
tiate with Greece direct. This offer the Greeks reject, their 
minds being made up on two points,—that Turkey will keep no 
promises except under compulsion, and that they will accept 
nothing less than the territory assigned them by the Conference 
of Berlin. They reckon, if Europe deserts them, on help from 
the Albanians, who have resolved on independence; on an 
Arab insurrection in Syria, which is now imminent; and on the 
friendliness of all the Powers, except Austria. They declare 
that defeat would be more tolerable than submission, and have so 
far completed their preparations, that they will be ready for 
war in February. Of course, if the Powers are sincere in their 
wish for peace, desperate efforts will be made to compel Turkey 
to obey the will of Europe; but their perfect sincerity is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Either they think Greece is only playing a 
game of brag, an old illusion, or some of them would rather 
that war broke out. 


When we spoke last week of the hope of a mild winter having 
vanished, we did not anticipate the horrors of this week. On Tues- 
day and Wednesday fell a snow-storm such as has not visited 
England for ten years, blocking all the railways, keeping some 
trains waiting outside London for the whole of Tuesday night, 
putting an end altogether for nearly twenty-four hours to 
carriage locomotion, and leaving London still with little 
ramparts of snow running along all its streets, and the 
intervening space so slippery with the freezing particles 
adhering to the stones er wood, that only vehicles with two 
horses can get about safely at all. A watchman was even 
frozen to death on Tuesday night in the Gray’s Inn Road. 
Every one you meet is half-smiling to himself, and has some 
absurd adventure to relate of passing the night in railway- 
stations or in immovable carriages or trains. Two or three 
public schools have put off their day of opening, and comfort- 
able society is, in general, rather enjoying its temporary dis- 
organisation. Only the tide, unfortunately, took to rising un- 
usually high on the very day of the snow-storm, and so increased 
the miseries of those who always suffer most from cold,— 
the very poor. In the South of London, the sufferings from 
frost, snow, and flood have been very great. The frost, which 
is severe, seems likely to endure, as the barometer has again 
risen considerably. 


The State '[Trial in Dublin approaches its conclusion. The 
traversers were refused permission to introduce a vast mass of 
evidence, which they had prepared in order to show the condition 
of Treland, the Crown preferring to withdraw a clause in the 
indictment which would have compelled the Court to admit 


such evidence, and would have protracted the proceedings to an 





tion. One of the traversers, Mr. Nally, is, however, defended as 
almost irresponsible. The Judges’ charges will be delivered on 
Monday, and it is supposed that a verdict will be reached on 
Tuesday. The traversers, it is declared, will not go to Dublin to 
hear the verdict delivered, and will hold a public meeting imme- 
diately afterwards. The interest taken in the trial has been of 
the slightest character, and the proceedings have in no way 
increased the reputation of the lawyers on either side. 


The dreary debate on the Address dragged on till Thursday, 
and then closed abruptly, with no discussion to speak of even 
on the Report. Yesterday week, the debate on Mr. Parnell’s 
amendment was concluded, after a spirited speech from Mr. 
Dillwyn against the amendment, expressing the profound pain 
with which he found himself obliged to support coercion, and 
the amazement, indignation, and disgust with which he had 
noted the derisive laughter from the Irish benches that greeted 
the mention of Lord Mountmorres’s murder; and further, com- 
menting very severely on the extraordinary difference between 
Mr. Parnell’s language in the House of Commons and his lan- 
guage in Ireland, in relation to outrages. Mr. Parnell was ex- 
ceedingly wroth at this opening of a new fire upon him from 
the ranks of the genuine Radicals, and several times inter- 
rupted Mr. Dillwyn and Mr. Hussey Vivian, who supported 
Mr. Dillwyn in reference to the triumph evinced by the Irish 
peasantry on the spot, at the murder of Lord Mountmorres. | 
In the end, Mr. Parnell’s amendment was rejected by the vast 
majority of 378 (435 against 57),—some English Members 
voting with the Irishmen in the minority. 


On Monday, Mr. Justin McCarthy brought forward his 
amendment to the Address requesting the Queen to refuse the 
aid of the police, constabulary, and military to the evictions 
of Irish tenants, pending the production of remedial land 
measures. Mr. Gladstone immediately rose, and, in a speech 
pointing out that in the old days O'Connell was contented 
with a debate of three nights on the Address, while seven 
nights and part of an eighth had then already been consumed 
in discussing almost exclusively the Irish part of the Address, 
drew attention to the utterly unconstitutional prayer of Mr. 
McCarthy’s amendment, which proposed to insult the Throne 
by requesting that the aid of the Executive should be denied, on 
the demand of one House of Parliament alone, to a particular 
class of her Majesty’s subjects, when appealing to the law of the 
land. If Mr. McCarthy desired to hasten the production of 
remedial measures, he could not do worse than delay thus, 
beyond all precedent, the preliminaries of legislation. Mr. 
Gladstone referred with emphasis to the angry feeling which 
this excessive absorption of time by the Irish party was creating 
in the country, and pressed on the House the expediency of 
bringing the debate on the Address to a speedy conclusion. 





But the only effect was to embitter Mr. Parnell, who in his 
speech first travelled out of the line of the discussion to 
offer an explanation as to the meaning of his denunciations of 
landlordism as the representative of the English connection, 
from which it appeared that he did not object to the supremacy 
of the English Crown, but only to the supremacy of the British 
Legislature ; and then went on to justify rebellion, whenever 
rebellion was likely to be successful,—a part of his speech to 
which Sir Stafford Northcote afterwards drew attention, 
pointing out that in tone it had assumed the air of abso- 
lute equality between Mr. Parnell and the Crown. On 
the motion for the adjournment of the debate, Mr. 
Parnell broke out into violent comments on Lord Hart- 
ington for opposing the adjournment, and then indulged 
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in an altercation with the Speaker, in which he accused Mr. 
Brand of unfairness to the Irish Members, and was warned 
that he was disregarding the authority of the Chair. Mr. 
McCarthy’s amendment was again debated during the whole 
of Tuesday, the only remarkable declaration being Mr. 
O’Donnell’s, that the Irish Members were prepared for any- 
thing that might happen, “though the axe might await them 
in the lobby.” In the lobby, however, the 37 Members who 
voted for Mr. MeCarthy’s amendment appear to have en- 
countered only the tellers, and no lictors. Against it voted 
2901 Members. On Wednesday and Thursday nothing of 
the least importance was said on the amendment relating to 
the Irish borough franchise, and on Thursday Mr. Parnell’s 
state of mind had become so much milder, that he made no 
objection to the immediate taking of the report. Was this a 
recoil like the runner’s who retreats to take a long run ata 
leap? Or is Mr. Parnell embarrassed by the secession of Mr. 
Shaw and his colleagues from the Irish party under his 
leadership ? ca see nenkacen ae 

unanimous. The strongest man in it, Mr. O’Connor Power, 
a man much more acceptable to the true Irish heart 
than Mr. Parnell, has intimated at Nottingham that if 
the Government will give the “three F's,” they may be 
accepted. Mr. Blennerhassett has formally announced himself 
an Independent Liberal, and Mr. Shaw, with, it is said, fifteen 
followers, has formally seceded from the party, receiving, it is 
stated, letters of congratulation even from extreme Irishmen in 
doing so. The truth would seem to be that a section of Irish 
extremists is waking up to the perception that obstruction, 
whatever its other advantages, must always be sterile. If it 
were ever so successful, it could not produce a good Land Bill, 
and Ireland is hungering for a good Land Bill. If that is 
stopped too long, Irish farmers may perceive that they are being 
obstructed first of all, and may “ Boycott” some of their existing 
Members. Mr. Parnell, with all his really splendid self-restraint, 
is losing his temper, which is not a sign of victory. 

Sir Henry James’s Bill to wrevent corrupt practices at elec- 
tions is even more severe than was believed. The penalty 
suggested in the Bill for corrupting electors is two years’ im- 
prisonment, with hard labour, and a fine of £500; while a can- 
didate so guilty may also be disqualitied for the House of 
Commons for ten years. Bribery through agents, more- 
over, entails perpetual disqualification to contest that par- 
ticular seat; and the bribed elector ceases, as we sup- 
posed, to be able to vote. The Bill has reached us too 
late for very careful examination, but it is evident that some 
precise definition of “agent” will have to be added to its 
provisions. Otherwise, we shall, at every great election, have 
emissaries of each party accepting seats on their opponents’ 
committees, in order to bribe, and so either disqualify the can- 
didate, or extort money from him. We cordially approve both 
the object and the method of the Bill; but the Attorney- 
General must take care that its provisions are not such as to 
deter scrupulous candidates from coming forward. The regular 
definition of electoral agency is too wide for a severely penal 
statute. 

There is no news of importance from South Africa, except 
the arrival of her Majesty’s 60th Rifles in Natal, and the further 
expression of Dutch opinion in the colony that the Boers are 
hardly treated, and that their independence should be restored. 
It is believed that although the Orange Free State will remain 
neutral, its people will help the Boers; and that nothing is to 
be expected from the farmers of Cape Colony, 900 of whom 
have recently deserted Colonel Carrington in an action against 
the Basutos. They do not, it is suspected, care by defeating them 
to set the English colonists free to act against the Transvaal. The 
Boers have not taken the fortress outside Pretoria, or made any 
movement of importance, but they are known to be prepared 
to defend the passes which lead on to their plateau. Sir G. P. 
Colley still awaits reinforcements, which, however, are ap- 
proaching him both from India and England. A strong Naval 
Brigade of 700 men will be included among them. 








Russia also has a South Africa upon her hands. The Tekke 
Turcomans, south-east of the Caspian, give her as much trouble 
as the Zulus have given to England, and the Czar has ordered 
his best General, Scobeleff, tosubdue them. The first great step 
in the process is to carry the fortified position of Geok Tepe, 
and he hag fer some weeks been besieging it. On the 9th inst., 





30,000 Turcomans attacked his entrenchments, Sih Sais 
beaten back after a desperate engagement, in which the Ranke, 
who are 15,000 strong, lost 17 officers and 186 men. On the 10th, 
however, they carried the outworks, and were at the latest 
advices still besieging them. At the present rate of progress 
they will reach Merv, the Turcoman capital, in 1882, and then 
we must be prepared for another burst of Russophobia. Mery 
threatens Herat, and Herat Candahar, and Candahar Scinde 
and soon. As we shall fight Russia, if we have to fight her, tg 
the Black Sea or the Baltic, all this alarm is groundless ; but it 
exists, and is used as an argument for wasting our resources 
before the fight comes on, by retaining unjust possession of 
Candahar. 


The Times states that the Government intend to modify the 
position of the Lord-Advocate for Scotland. That great officer ig 
now not only the chief legal adviser of the Crown on Scotch affairs 
and public prosecutor-general, but is also, by long prescription, 
Home Secretary for Scotland. The charge of all Scotch Bills, 
the patronage of all Scotch offices, and the initiative of al] 
Scotch reforms rest with him. Sir W. Harcourt, it is reported 
in the Times, thinks he ought to be reduced to a purely legal 
position, political power being transferred to the Home Secretary, 
and a Bill will be brought in to that end. If a considerable 
majority of ‘Scotch Members are of this opinion, there is, of 
course, no objection, but if not, the Home Secretary is not 
wise, The present arrangement, whatever the objections to it, 
has contented the Scotch for a century, and has obviated 
all the collisions likely to arise from the widely different laws 
of the two countries, and should not be altered without the 
fullest popular consent. Some day, a Home Secretary who 
does not understand Scotch feeling will do or forbid something 
in which Scotland is sincerely interested, and we shal] 
have a Home-rule cry coming up from the North of the 
Tweed. Until opinion is ripe for a fusion of the two legal 
systems, which it certainly is not yet, Scotch affairs should be 
entrusted, as at present, to an experienced Scotch officer, and 
not to the Home Secretary. An Under-Secretary for Scotch 
Affairs would have too little influence. 


The election at Wigan turned out unfavourably for the Liberals, 
though no seat is lost, because there was none to lose. The 
Liberal candidate, Mr. Lancaster, however, who had supported the 
Irish view against coercion, polled only 2,536 votes on Tuesday, 
against 2,880 which he polled at the general election,—that is, 
his poll fell off by 344 votes; while the Conservative poll rose 
from 2,946 in April, to 3,005 last Tuesday. Of course, the fall- 
ing-off was, in all probability, due to the defection of Liberals 
who did not approve of Mr. Lancaster’s Irish views, and not, as 
some suppose, to the defection of Irishmen, who, liking Mr. 
Lancaster’s Irish views well enough, did not like the views of 
the Government to which in general he would tender his sup- 
port. Mr. Powell, the successful Conservative candidate, has 
been, on the whole, unfortunate in his election contests. He 
has, indeed, been three times in Parliament for short periods for 
different constituencies ; but he has been five times defeated, 
and when he has succeeded, has twice lost his seat within a very 
short period, 


Lord Fortescue is one of that class of almost esten- 
tatiously sensible men who have the knack of acting m 
a way to show radical want of sense. Just at present he 
is most anxious to facilitate Coercion in Ireland, by giving 
the House of Lords the privilege of being godfathers to 
the Coercion Bill, and he appeals to the Westmeath Act of 
1871 as his precedent for so doing. But im 1871 there 

as no organised resistance in either House to the’ Bill for 
putting down Ribbonism, while at the present moment the 
Trish party make coercion the centre of their most bitter 
opposition. What could be more foolish than to introduce a 
Coercion Bill into a House eager for coercion, and then send it 
down to that House where it will have to pass all the really 
stringent criticism to which it will be subjected ? Does Lord 
Fortescue really wish to claim for the House of Lords the credit 
of being more eager for coercion than the representatives of 
the people ? How will that act on the Irish feeling towards 
the House of Lords ¢ 

Mr. John, who gave so much valuable evidence on the subject 
of the ‘Atalanta’ and its construction, writes to Monday’s 
Times to say that the ‘ Atalanta’ Committee kept back from 
him the Constructor’s report upon his evidence, though many 
of the criticisms on that evidence were quite new, had never 
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bee 
published. In fact, the Committee first ordered him to mak 
laborious 
gave him 1 r ely 
by Mr. Barnaby, the Constructor of the Navy. This is hardly 
fair. Andas regards the main matter in dispute, Mr. John 


n submitted to him, and could easily have been answered | India is not governed by opinion, but by Services responsible to 
py him, had they been submitted to him before the report was | an absolute Government, and Services can only be made to 
: reveal unpleasant truths to 
and. responsible investigations for them, and then | discipline. 
5 chance of hearing the answers made to his evidence | Queen’s ship, and ought to be regarded with as little lenity. 


their superiors by inflexible 
Crassa negligentia, is as dangerous in India as in a 


The Royal Commission on Agriculture, presided over by the 


: ‘ als 9? | . . . 
insists not only that the heavy masting of the ‘Atalanta — of Richmond, has sent in its report upon Ireland. A 
| 


rendered her likely to capsize in any heavy squall, but, what 
‘snow of still greater importance, that the remaining training- 
prigs are more dangerous in this respect than the : Atalanta, 
and more likely to capsize at sea. Evidently, Mr. Barnaby was 
anxious to have the last word before the report of the Com- 
mittee was drawn. Perhaps, however, that may not prove 
eo advantageous to the public service, as to the impression | 
ghich the Committee’s report will produce of the value of Mr. 
Barnaby’s opinion. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The long-protracted war between Chili and Peru appears, at | 
last, to draw to a close, victory having declared finally for the | 
smaller, but more highly-organised State, with its nearly 
pure-blooded governing class. The Chilians, after rejecting an 
offer of the United States to arbitrate, determined to capture the | 
Peruvian capital. In spite of a desperate resistance, organised 
py the Dictator Pierola, who collected every available soldier, they 
defeated the Peruvian army at Chorilos, and again at Mira- 
flores, and finally, in the middle of this month, occupied Lima. 
Pierola fled. The Chilians can now dictate the terms of peace, 
and will, it is believed, demand large cessions of territory, and 
especially of profitable nitre-bearing and mining lands. The 
history of the war,as of the Paraguayan war, shows that these 
Spanish-American States can organise very effective and very 
mobile armies, but have very little staying power. Their popu- 
lations are too small and too scattered, so that when the soldiers 
are defeated, the means of resistance end, or are reduced toa 
painful retreat into half-explored territory. 


London Society admires wealth so very much, that it is rapidly 
raising the Rothschilds to a position intermediate between that 
of English nobles and Royal Princes. Their movements, festivi- 
ties, and marriages are chronicled in the newspapers like those 
of the most important personages in Europe. The marriage, 
for instance, of Baron Leopold to Madlle. Perugia, at the Syna- 
gogue in Great Portland Street, was recorded on Thursday with 
all the particularity of a royal wedding, and was attended by 
the Prince of Wales and Lord Beaconsfield, in spite of the 
snow-drifts. The festivities were of the “ Arabian Nights’ ” kind, 
a great florist, for example, refusing to sell for a week, that his 
hot-houses might be full for the wedding, and the list of pre- 


minority, which includes Lord Carlingford and Mr. Stansfeld, 
is in favour of granting the “ three F’s ;” and even the majority, 
which includes men like the Duke of Buccleugh, Mr. H. Chaplin, 
and My. Hunter Rodwell, men of distinctively Tory opinions, 
condemn that proposal in the following mild manner :— 
* Bearing in mind the system, by which the improvements and 
equipments of a farm are very generally the work of the tenant, 


| and the fact that a yearly tenant is at any time liable to have 


his rent raised in consequence of the increase in value that has 


| been given to his holding by the expenditure of his own capital 


and labour, the desire for legislative interference to protect him 
from an arbitrary increase of rent does not seem unnatural, and 
we are inclined to think that by the majority of landowners 
legislation properly framed to accomplish this end would not 
be objected to. With a view of affording such security, ‘ fair 
rents,’ ‘fixity of tenure,’ and ‘free sale,’ popularly known as 
‘the three F's,’ have been strongly advocated by many witnesses, 
but none have been able to support these propositions in their 
integrity, without admitting consequences that would, in our 
opinion. involve an injustice to the Jandlord.” 


It has been decided by the Lords Justices of Appeal that Mr. 
Dale and Mr. Enraght are to be set at liberty, after all, not 
because Lord Penzance had no power to send them to prison 
under the Sienificavit, for disregarding his inhibitions, but be- 
cause there was an informality in relation to the production of 
the writ in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and because the Lords 
Justices hold that the statute required absolute compliance 
with its regulations. ‘This error of form, however, involves 
no results of any general consequence. If the same thing 
oceurs again, the errors committed by the “ Petty-bag Office ” 
will not be made, and the future My. Dales or Mr. Enraghts 
will not escape. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury has published a letter, written 
st day of the old year, to Canon Wilkinson, in which 
he admits that “it certainly may be fairly taken to show that 
there must be some exceptional difficulty in present arrange- 
ments, when clergymen, of otherwise unimpeachable character, 
think it their duty to run the risk of having their usefulness 
in their parishes rudely interrupted by the authority of the law, 
rather than yield” to their Bishops the usual deference. This 


on the I: 











sents being apparently written by the author of “ Endymion.” 
There were no “ropes of pearls,’ and, indeed, no gift marked | 
by originality, but there was a shopful of diamonds and gold 
and silver articles. The Rothschilds are probably proud of all 
this, but they should read the history of the Fuggers, who pre- 
ceded them as the great loanmongers of Europe, and who 
became, under Charles Y., sovereign Princes, as, though media- 
tised, they stillare. That is the “topmost brick of the chimney,” 
and it is not gained yet. Could they not buy out the Grimaldis, 
or the Lichtensteins ? 

The Indian Government has at last made up its accounts for 
the Afghan war. It was at first to have cost only £5,000,000, 
and then Lord Lytton and Sir E. Strachey affirmed that 
£6,000,000 would, at all events, not prove too small an esti- 
mate. The total cost, including that of frontier railways, but 
deducting receipts for additional traffic on State Railways, is 
now given at twenty-one crores, or taking the rupee at its official 
value, more than £17,000,000 sterling. To this has to be added 


the future charge for the evacuation of Candahar, which may | 
prove, in the existing state of transport, a most costly operation, | 


and the claims made after the war, and the total will scarcely 
he under twenty millions. Lord Hartington remarks that 
as Lord Lytton has returned, and the financial officers have 
resigned, it is useless to apportion blame, but censures 
strongly the inefficiency of the Government. Finance is the 
{ndian weak point, and it will remain so, while errors like this, 
involving millions, are allowed to pass unpunished, 
Lytton, who is first of all responsible, has received an earldom 
in reward, and not one of those who advised him and furnished 
him with accounts has been dismissed her Majesty’s Service 


Lord 


is obvious enough, and the plain reason, of course, is that these 


| clergymen have found a certain ritual, which they believe to be 


required by the rubrics of their Church, a popular missionary 
is not easy otherwise to replace. The 
Archbishop expresses himself very moderately, and as heartily 
anxious to meet and settle the difficulty. It is easy enough to 
doit. The Public Worship Regulation Act must be, wholly or 
in the main, repealed, and liberty of ritual within very wide 

red, wherever the clergymen and the congregations 


instrument, such as it 





limits al 


concur. 


> 


The new Chinese treaty with America is an ominous one for 
India. The Chinese Government concedes to that of the United 
States the right to limit or suspend the immigration of Chinese 
labourers when it considers it essential to do so, but the United 
States concedes in return that its subjects shall neither 
import opium into Chinese ports, nor deal in opium when im- 
ported. That means that the Chinese Government intends to 
make it a cardinal object of its policy to prohibit foreign 
opium altogether, which would enable it to establish an internal 
monopoly, and immensely increase its available revenue. It is 
sure to press that point at the next opportunity upon England, 
and will have this argument to put forward,—that every other 
State is allowed to regulate its own taxes, and that India does 
mt prohibit the importation of optum. That argu- 


1 
1} 
i 








at this mome 


ment is most difficult to resist, much more difficult than 
the tectotal areument, which in China is insincere ; and a stop- 


page of the opium trade, in the sircumstances of India, would 





mean bankruptcy. 





Consols were on Friday 985 to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CLOTURE AND LIBERTY. 


T is clear that the time when a remedy for Obstruction must 
be considered is very close at hand. Not only have the 
Parnellites threatened that if a Coercion Bill is introduced, 
they will deliberately and avowedly “ obstruct,” but they are 
availing themselves of their special capacity—their power of 
fluent speech—in a manner which threatens to paralyse the 
action of Parliament. The Irish Democracy has succeeded in 
a very remarkable way, not yet sufficiently observed in this 
country, in securing two ends which no party in Great 
Britain has ever attained in the same degree. It has succeeded 
in shaking off altogether every usual restriction on its choice 
of Members, except its own will. No position, no income, no 
claim of past service is necessary to its candidates. They may 
be poor men, unknown men, men without a record even in the 
history of agitation; but if the League and its supporters 
choose to seat them, they are seated; and they keep their 
seats, without any of the annoyances which in Britain are 
supposed always to fall to the lot of the Member who has not a 
considerable independence. This has always been to a certain 
extent true in Ireland, where men who in England would 
never aspire to seats have become important politicians, but it 
is now completely true. And the Democracy has shown the 
power of selecting men who can speak, sometimes well, but always 
with great fluency and readiness, so that, except in one or two 
instances, the House, other considerations apart, listens without 
pain. The result is, that as the forms of the House practically 
allow unlimited speaking, if the speech is even colourably to 
the point, the action of the House may at any moment 
be paralysed by Trish Members only, without a recourse 
to visible obstruction. Each Leaguer may speak, each 
may speak as long as he can, and each, if he has the ability 
to keep to his question at all, must be listened to,—by the 
Clerks, at all events. The speaker who cannot at a pinch 
manage two hours is maladroit, and the Leaguers, therefore, 
can on any question they please, be it the smallest amend- 
nent, consume eighty hours, or seven Parliamentary sittings 
of the extremest length. Should this be done—and it begins 
to he believed that this is the intention—it is clear that action 
in Parliament is not delayed, but entirely prevented. The 
notion that by waiting “even to the end of the Session,” as 
one opponent of the c/dture puts it, the difficulty can be over- 
come, is unfounded, for there is no reason why debate should 
not go on until Parliament legally expires. Physical ex- 
haustion will overcome a minute group of Obstructives, but six 
men, speaking for two hours each, can occupy a whole night, and 
if there are forty Members combined for the purpose, each group 
or relay need only speak for two hours on one day in the week, a 
task half the barristers in the kingdom are ready to perform. 
There is no necessity for defying the Speaker, or incurring any 
danger either of arrest or suspension. Each Member has only 
to go on courteously but firmly saying things fairly 
connected with the subject, and no termination within 
the six nights is constitutionally possible. For example, 
there is no word of any proposal for Coercion which may not 
be amended, and the amendment supported through six days’ 
speaking on the effect of former Coercion Bills in Ireland, 
which is clearly, within certain bounds of common-sense, ger- 
mane to the matter, and which has no more limit as a subject 
for argumentative discussion than the history of the Papacy 
or of the Italian Republics. The Speaker has no power of 
interference, except to prevent wandering, and the House can- 
not suppress speaker after speaker by mere clamour of dis- 
approval. The Legislature so resisted would never arrive at 
its object, which is an Act, and not merely an exhaustive 
historical debate. 

We cannot understand those who say that such a paralysis 
of Parliament is impossible. Itis being done,—done effectually, 
done cleverly,done with, for the most part, a strict adherence to 
all technical rules. There was nothing in Mr. Parnell’s araend- 
ment to separate it from any other amendment involving the 
history, position, or future of Ireland; and it went on steadily 
for sucha time as shows conclusively that debate might, if each 
Trish Member pleased to propose an amendment, go on for 
ever. Mr, Parnell’s statement that his people only consumed 
twelve hours, even if accurate, is not germane to the matter. 
They could have consumed the whole time, and if that had been 
their immediate plan, they would have done so. It is not 
against anything that has occurred, but against what it is 
threatened shall occur, that the House requires protection, that 





future occurrence being evidently, from what has occurreg 

within the limits of the possible. This part of the question 
may, however, for the present be dismissed. The House “og 
become fully aware of the facts, and the country, which coulq 
scarcely believe them, is becoming more resolute than the 
House. It is not about the necessity of action so much as 
about the method of action that doubt exists, and the doubt 
usually takes one of two forms. If any form of cléture js 
adopted, will it not, it is asked, suppress a liberty of real im. 
portance? Each place, it may be said, has its own view, to be 
expressed through its representative, its own method of 
petitioning through its representative, its own need of 
hearing what on that all-important subject its representative 
has to say. How else is it to be certain that he is truly a repre- 
sentative ? Has not even Portarlington, when the subject is 
Coercion, a moral right, while it elects a Member, to say its say ? 
Most certainly it has; but every right must be so exercised that 
it shall tend to the general benefit, and this particular right 
was in the general interest limited and restrained centuries ago, 
There is no argument against the e¢/étwre from this point of 
view, which is not equally strong against the ancient rule 
which forbids a Member to speak twice within the same 
debate. He may have an entirely new set of arguments to pro- 
duce. He may have received entirely new information. He 
may have been converted by the debate. So often do these 
things happen, that in the case of Cabinet Ministers, the 
House, for its own convenience, often winks at transgressions 
of its rule. He is, nevertheless, “ gagged,” because, if he 
were not, debate would never be done; and it concerns the: 
safety of the State that deliberation, however careful, should 
come toanend. The liberty of stating second thoughts is, 
therefore, in spite of all proverbs, taken away, with this result, 
among others, that serious politicians, when they speak in 
debate, speak carefully and with all needful reserves. The 
cléture does no more than this rule does. Its object is not to 
suppress discussion, while it is discussion, but only to suppress 
it when it either becomes vain repetition, or impedes the reali- 
sation of the ultimate object of Parliament, which is action, 
and not discussion only. That is acknowledged, as a recent 
Parliamentary paper shows, by almost every free Legislature ia 
the world, the Representatives even in America submitting to: 
be silenced when action has become imperative. In no 
country has the right been abused, to the disadvantage 
of a locality or a section of opinion, and the reason is 
sufficiently clear. In no country can a Parliamentary 
leader desire the hostility of Members, however few, or can 
a Parliament forget that its own object, the reason for its 
otherwise tedious existence, is full discussion and complete 
representation. If that were threatened by the c/éture, the 
cléture would go; but, even in the judgment of extremists, 
they are not threatened. 

But, say a more formidable class of remonstrants, this 
immense power may be very oppressively used. Might not an 
unscrupulous party chief, backed by a submissive majority, 
use the cldture to arrest necessary discussion,—discussion, for 
example, on burning questions of foreign politics, or on sub- 
jects in which a majority of both the great parties entertained 
a strong class-feeling? Supposing Mr. Disraeli, having deter- 
mined on war with Russia, had, through this great instrument, 
prohibited debate. No man, of course, is justified in stating 
absolutely that the [louse of Commons will never be ruled by 
aman anda party capable of such acts, for most men would 
five years ago have rejected the prediction that the c/éture 
would be necessary, and we should be the last to suggest that 
precautions are unnecessary, but then the precautions may 
be made so very strong. To take a single plan only, which is 
probably not the one to be adopted. There is no neces- 
sity for allowing the c/dtwie to be applied, unless moved by 
the leader of the House, or Privy Councillor acting for the 
night as leader, seconded by the leader of Opposition, and 
declared formally by the Speaker to be needful for the trans- 
action of business. When the leader et Opposition will not 
agree, we may be certain that either the measure to be 
hastened is not indispensable, or that a crisis has arisen, say, 
for example, in the conceivable case of a proposed reform in 
the Lords obstructed by the Tories, in which the object is to 
force an appeal to the constituencies. If the Speaker, again, 
will not consent, we may be fairly ain, he being liable to 
removal by the House, either that the motion is premature, or 
that it is unjust, or that it is opposed to that unwritten tradi- 
tion of moderation of which he is the depositary. Nor is it 
absolutely necessary, though it would be highly convenient, to 
leave the cldture to be voted by a bare majority. It would be 
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convenient to do so, because the vote might then be taken in 


most instances by rising and sitting, instead of wasting an hour 
in a nominal roll-call; but still, by requiring a two-thirds vote, 
the rights of minorities would be more completely protected, 
a very small secession from the two great parties suflicing 
to allow a continuance of debate. With these four 
guarantees—the proposal of a responsible Minister, the 
assent of his constitutional opponent, the consent of 
the Speaker, and the vote of two-thirds of the House— 
there could be little more fear for reasonable liberty 
than exists now, when Parliament could, by a single enact- 
ment, put us all under a dictatorship, and other guarantees 
as strong could easily be found. That the cléture 
should be needful at all is a humiliation, and we entirely 
respect those who assent to it with regret, or even refuse 
assent from a genuine fear for Representative Government ; 
but the apprehension of danger to liberty from it is, we are 
convinced, unfounded. The true guarantee of liberty is not 
to be found in any form of the House, for no form prevents 
the House from making the Privy Council absolute, but in the 
determination of the people to be governed by their Repre- 
sentatives after full deliberation. 





THE MUTUAL DISLIKE OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


HE most disheartening feature in this new struggle between 
Ireland and Britain—for it is a struggle, though the 
field is, as it were, a law court instead of the roped lists—is 
the evidence it affords, evidence, we hope, only apparent, that 
the irreconcilability of the two nations, their mutual, steady 
dislike, has not its basis in history alone. It has always been 
attributed by observers to the long oppression one race has 
suffered from the other, and we may hope this is true, for then 
the hatred will die away at last; but the evidence does not point 
in that direction. On the contrary, the evidence, whether 
misread or not, suggests the belief that the distaste which 
divides the peoples is unaffected by fair-dealing, by 
justice, and even by sympathetic consideration. The Irish- 
man, individually the man in all Europe most sensitive to 
the claim of gratitude, takes in his corporate capacity 
favours from the Englishman without acknowledgment in 
his heart, and without surrendering his impression that his 
very good friend is, on the whole, a very disagreeable acquaint- 
ance, with whom he had rather not be on speaking terms. 
And the Englishman, individually so generous that he likes 
best those whom he has benefited, grants his favours in this 
case without pleasure, and without the sense that his own 
imprescriptable, unfavourable impression is at all removed. 
There is a dislike between the two peoples which all 
the legislation of the past half-century, legislation directed 
only to reconciliation, has not rémoved, has scarcely even 
softened. After all that has been done, the Trish are still 
enthusiastic for a leader whose real charm for them is not his 
capacity—for the ability he undoubtedly shows is not of the 
Irish grain—nor his position as mouthpiece in an agrarian 
revolt, for avowedly he cares nothing about that, but that he 
hates the English as hard as they do, and wants to be done 
with them once for all. And the English, after fifty years of 
concession to Ireland, still doubt if concession is of any 
use, still feel in their hearts that they cannot under- 
stand this people, still have to use severe self-restraint 
to prevent their giving the rein to a paroxysm of anger 
with their ways. Neither party ever feels confidence 
enough in the other to suggest that this or that arrangement 
offers a permanent modus vivendi,a basis for business part- 
nership, if friendship may not exist. The dislike, upon the 
evidence, is as strong as ever. 

There is no puzzle in history like this distaste, so incon- 
venient, so senseless, and so incurable. The French have got 
rid of asimilar one between themselves and the Bretons, the 
Scotch Lowlanders have “redded-up” their quarrel of ages 
with the Highlanders, we ourselves have established a lasting 
amity, if not friendship, with the Welsh. But the Irish are 
irreconcilable, and no theory explains the cause. One man talks 
of race, and then acknowledges that the most irreconcilable 
of Irishmen are the half-bloods, like the men of Tipperary. 
Another talks of religion, and fails to explain why, except on 
religious questions, English Catholies are English of the Eng- 
lish, and politically no trouble at all. <A third talks history 
to us, but does not deny that while their history, in regard to 
each other, has changed, the dislike of the two peoples has not. 
It is a most disheartening puzzle, all the deeper because unless 
it is solved future history in both countries must be full of 





sufferings, and because those who see the evil most clearly have 
least certainty as to its cause. We certainly have little. We 
have a conviction, deepening every year, that the dislike, while 
constantly absent between individuals of the two peoples, is as 
regards their aggregates as strong as ever, and extends to classes 
which suffer little, and are as thoroughly reasonable on all other 
subjects as any in the world. We suppose the explanation is 
the old one,—the incompatibility of Valentine and Orson, of 
reconciling the nervous, excitable, poetic organisation to the 
duller, stronger, and more barbaric. We suppose, difficult as 
it is to see oneself from the outside, that the Irishman still 
regards the Englishman, to speak with offensive plainness, 
as a strong man, sometimes benevolent, more often only 
just, but all the while a_ thick-witted brute, who 
will not understand what is wanted quickly enough, 
who, when he grants, grants without sympathy, and 
when he refuses, refuses with a sort of stolid surprise, un- 
utterably provoking, at having been asked. Nothing irritates 
a quick-witted race like being governed by a slow-witted one, 
and that, the feeling of the Athenian for the Roman, of the 
Italian for the Austrian, of the Greek for the Turk, is the feel- 
ing of the Irishman for the Briton. It seems incredible to the 
latter, who is aware that his own capacity in many directions is 
higher than the Irishman’s, and who, conscious of his own inner 
kindliness, never can see, any more than a Prussian can, how in- 
sufferably arrogant and stolidly immovable he appears to other 
people, and especially to a people who read him through the 
light of that exaggeration of himself, the ruling caste of Ire- 
land. The caste are, to Irishmen, the English ; and the English 
those who, whenever anybody rises against the caste, come to 
its assistance with overpowering forces, so that the sense of 
equality which is the foundation of respect can never be 
attained. And the caste itself almost shares the dislike, 
because it finds the English dull, uncertain, and capriciously 
disinclined to see that foree in such a quarrel is nearly useless, 
unless it is persistently applied. That is not a pleasing 
explanation, because it shows, as neither English nor Irish 
character will alter, that much of the dislike is curable only by 
an impossible separation, but it is, we greatly tear, a very near 
approach to the truth. 

The English dislike for the Irish is more explicable, and we 
are happy to believe, possibly more curable. It is not founded 
on any rooted antipathy of character. The Englishman is 
always insular, always borne, and never cordially likes any 
nation not himself over again ; but he has a power of liking, in 
a degree, people very different from himself, when not directly 
hostile. We believe it just to say, though the statement may 
be questioned, that since the Great War, Englishmen have 
learned distinctly to like the French, to sympathise with Italians, 
and to regard the Greeks, a most widely different people, with 
perfect toleration. They may like the Irish yet, when the causes. 
of difference disappear; but at present they dislike them, not 
intensely, but still with a certain obviousness. Of all the small 
vices and foibles, nagging exasperates them most, and the Irish 
are naggers. ‘My people,” said one of the most sensible 
Nationalists we have ever known, to the writer long before this 
struggle, * have a genius for worrying, and may tire you out 
yet.” It is quite true, and quite natural, besides. <A quick- 
witted race in the grasp of a stronger and stupider one, half- 
afraid of it, yet half-determined on equality, is sure to take to 
worrying, worriting, nagging—any word will do, when we all know 
the thing—and the Irish have acquired the art in perfection. 
They have never to study the part. Any Mr. Dawson, for 
example, can get up at any moment in Parliament, and, with 
a twinkle in his mind, if not in his eye, drive a British 
majority quite frantic, merely by worrying them with a 
fluent, decent, perfectly true, mal @ propos complaint. 
The scene of Wednesday in the House of Commons was 
gloomily farcical. It was Mrs. Caudle talking politics to Mr. 
Caudle, when he wanted a little silence, till Caudle felt like 
throttling. Obstruction is worry. League speeches are worry. 
Mr. Parnell’s ascendancy itself is more than half worry,— 
Irishmen not liking that “great man” for himself at all, as 
he will find out some day. Unfortunately, Englishmen not 
only hate nagging to a disproportionate: degree, but are full 
of an immovable belief that it is never deliberate, never a 
“policy,” but always the outcome of a poor, inferior, and 
rather spiteful nature, and so dislike the people who employ it 
with a sense, to that people most exasperating, of superiority. 
And then comes another and much more serious charge. It is 
a grand misfortune for Ireland that her leaders should always 
have been seeking separation, yet not have always avowed it, 
for the fact has created in the minds of British politicians 
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an impression of faithlessness which is, we firmly be- 
lieve, foreign to the national character. The Irishman 
says more than he means, not less. In politics, however, 
whether seeking emancipation or equality, or a better tenure, 
or a juster franchise, he has always separation behind his 
hand, and the Englishman therefore thinks him faithless. 
The Irish petitioner is not seeking what he asks for, but 
something infinitely greater. It is impossible, the Eng- 
lishman says, ever to come to an arrangement with 
the Irish party. for there is always something more. It 
is not that the idea of separation angers him specially, 
though he does not intend to grant it, and has 
risked all rather than grant it a dozen times over. On 
the contrary, if we know our countrymen at all, the 
one hostile party in Ireland for which they have a 
definite respect and almost liking is the Nationalist party, 
the party which says that tenure, and manufactures, and pros- 
perities in a lump, are all base rubbish; that whether Ire- 
land is to grow pine-apples or only rye, does not matter at all ; 
but that, rich or poor, powerful or impotent, she belongs to 
herself, and wants to live her own life unfettered. But the 
Englishman is exasperated when he is told that he is to give 
up his Church, and surrender the only tenure he understands, 
and withdraw his garrison, and see his Parliament spoilt, and 
be reduced in his own imagination to a lower level, all for 
the sake of Ireland, and that then, why, then Ireland will 
cut him dead. It is not in human nature to bear it, and 
in English nature least of all. At this very moment there is 
hardly any conceivable :odus vivendi which Englishmen would 
not accept at the hands of Ireland, if only there were a guaran- 
tee possible that it would be faithfully adhered to. But the 
conviction of Englishmen is that, grant what they would, 
there would in that be no solution—that behind local 
government stands Home-rule, behind Home-rule separation, 
behind separation war, with the 150,000 soldiers whom 
the Irish Republic, with only a three years’ conscrip- 
tion, would place in the field. He grows exasperated, and 
dislikes so ‘unconscionable’ a race. That is not the fault of 
the Irish character, for almost any race in the same position 
would ask for the removal of grievances without giving up the 
claim to independence ; but it is by far the greatest misfortune 
of Ireland’s position, and the deepest visible cause of the 
British distaste, which, as we have said, may pass away, but at 
present is as strong as the Irish antipathy, though less openly 
expressed. 


THE WIGAN ELECTIONS AND THE RADICALS. 

OTHING proves more curiously the altogether deceitful 
character of statistics, than the different interpretations 

put upon the Wigan election by different political critics. 
While one authority tells us that the diminution in the Liberal 
vote is due entirely to the resolve of the Government to pro- 
pose a Coercion Bill for Ireland,—and this in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Lancaster accepted the Irish view, and committed 
himself to voting against Coercion,—another tells you that it 
is due to the disgust of the Lancashire Liberals with a candi- 
date who was not inclined to support the Government in re- 
establishing law and order in Ireland. For our own parts 
we believe that, the political facts remaining the sanie, nothing 
could have prevented a considerable falling-off in the Liberal 
vote for Wigan. If Mr. Lancaster had promised his support 
to the Government, he would have alienated the Irish vote, 
which in Wigan is very considerable, and so lost ground as 
compared with the vote of last April. Acting as he did, of 
course he disgusted a certain number of Liberals, some of 
whom probably voted for the Tory—who got a vote higher by 
59 than the highest Conservative vote polled in April— 
and some of whom stayed away. No conceivable course open 
to Mr. Lancaster could have brought his poll up to that of 
last April, because no conceivable course open to him 
would have united the Irish vote and the general Liberal 
vote. And still less would it have been likely that 
had the Government refused to bring in any Coercion Bill for 
Treland, the Liberal yote of April last would have remained 
intact. There are numbers of Liberals all over the North, and 
nowhere probably more than in Wigan, which is emphatically 
a Liberal-Conservative constituency, who are much more 
disposed to condemn the Government for not proposing 
coercion in November, than to condemn them for pro- 
posing it now. The simple truth is, that the popu- 
lar Irish view of what the state of Ireland requires, and 
the popular English view on the same subject, are widely 








divergent. And while that remains so, the Liberal vote 
in any constituency where the number of Irish voters jg 
appreciable must show a falling-off, either from the cold. 
ness of English Liberals, or from the coldness of Irish Home. 
rulers. 

The popular lesson of the Wigan Election is, therefore, neither 
in favour of Mr. Lancaster's course, nor against it. So far 
as the voting goes, it shows nothing in the world, except that 
when different sections of a party take absolutely different 
views, you cannot hope to unite them, do what you will; and 
the best thing you can do is to take your stand on your own 
convictions, and speak the truth without much relation to the 
effect it may be supposed to have on the electors. And we 
only wish that this were oftener so, if only it would produce the 
effect of rendering candidates sturdier in the expression of 
their real minds, and less “ disposed’ to think whatever would 
gain them a few votes. That, at all events, is the course 
which the people’s Representatives in Parliament would do best 
to follow. They will rise instead of falling in the opinion of 
their constituents, by the manly and sincere expression of 
their own deliberate views, and they are almost certain to make 
some mistake of importance if they are guided by any other 
consideration in steering their course between difficulties go 
serious as the Irish anger at coercive proposals, on the one 
side, and the English anger at anarchy in Ireland, on the 
other. 

If any one asks, however, what a Radical Member ought to do, 
who agrees with this journal in its regret that coercion should not 
have at least been accompanied by the presentation of remedial 
measures, so that there could be no excuse for saying that we 
were putting down, by the assumption of exceptional powers, 
offences against the law which had been either caused or 
excused by the badness of the law, we should say, on the 
whole,—vote with the Government, unless its coercive 
measures turn out needlessly large and dangerous. After all, 
no candid man can deny that the situation is a very critical one, 
—that there is danger, and great danger, of the growth of a 
sort of Antinomianism in Ireland, which may render the 
restoration of reverence even for the principal commandments in 
the Decalogue a very difficult business. We have steadily in- 
sisted that coercion ought not to have preceded the declara- 
tion of remedial measures, and we think so still. But 
it is impossible to deny that when the mention of a 
wicked assassination is received from Irish benches with de- 
risive laughter, and when Irishmen’s disposition to take 
the law into their own hands is increasing so rapidly, that 
solicitors and barristers are threatened for discharging their 
usual duties for any one who is resisting the dictation of the 
Land League, it is not easy to justify the delay of a single day 
in attempting to put an end to the growth of a spirit so sub- 
versive of all law. 

Moreover, there is this to be considered. The Government 
is by far the most Radical Government which has ever held 
power. It contains men whose very tenure of office is a 
guarantee for liberty, and for the minimising of coercion 
within such limits that it shall increase, and not diminish, 
the amount of liberty really enjoyed in Ireland. We know 
that it is a very mischievous thing to suppress legitimate 
agitation. But if legitimate agitation is suppressed by the 
coercive measures which Mr. Forster is to propose, we may be 
quite sure of this,—that it will be because the Irish, too long 
used to oppression, fear shadows of their own fancy’s creation, 
and not because the present Government has the least desire 
or intention to suppress legitimate agitation. Now, it may 
fairly be said that if, with so Radical a Government as this 
in power, Radicals are so attached to their own private views 
that they refuse it support on critical occasions on a matter 
of judgment, and without the excuse of a very deep conviction 
indeed, a Radical party will always be an unpractical party, 
a party incapable of hearty co-operation. On matters of 
judgment, it is only fair to let those who have the 
fullest and nearest view of the issues on which judgment is to 
be passed, overrule our own different judgment. Government of 
any kind is a very difficult matter. It is only possible on 
condition of a certain loyalty to leaders,—loyalty not, of 
course, given through thick and thin, but given where one’s 
own judgment may fairly be regarded as the least weighty and 
trustworthy of the two. Is not this the case now, in relation 
to what has to be done to restore order in Ireland? No one 
can regret more profoundly than we do that the land measures 
of the Government are not to be explained to the country, 
before the proposals for enforcing order are submitted 
actually to Parliament, But this is, nevertheless, a point on 
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hich we may be wrong, and the Government right. And 
f so, are good Radicals to desert the nearest approach to an 
sdeal Government that the country has yet seen, only to earn 
for the Radical party the reputation of being a party of 
erotcheteers, never satisfied with anything on which a consider- 
able number of experienced statesman can agree, and always 
ready to strike a blow even at their own chosen leaders, 
rather than admit that fourteen chosen statesmen of 
their own way of thinking may be right, even though 
happening to disagree with them ? We should beware of gain- 
ing for the Radical party the reputation of being a thoroughly 
anpractical party, an aggregation of units euch with a politi- 
cal individuality of its own, but no capacity for co-operating 
with the political individuality of others. 


THE PROBABILITIES OF WAR. 

F, as seems probable, the Diplomatists—whether from 

‘despair, or from a secret wish that the crisis should 
grrive—have abandoned the attempt to secure Greece her 
territories, there will, we believe, be war. The Bourses 
still fancy that it will not break out, and that this or 
that concession will be made by Athens or Constantinople, 
but we see little justification for their confidence. The 
Sultan may be afraid, and probably is afraid, of the conse- 
quences of war; but he has to consider the consequences of a 
peace secured by surrender, and they may well seem more 
immediate. If war breaks out, he may see an insurrection in 
Roumelia, though that is doubtful till a much later stage; 
arising in Syria, to secure her autonomy—a rising said to be 
already arranged ; a small movement in Armenia and a great 
movement in Arabia, to regain independence, and possibly 
to: alter the succession to the Caliphate. Those are serious 
dangers, even if the Great Powers at first abstain from ad- 
vancing any claims or moving any troops; and they will 
be felt in the Yildiz Kiosk at a moment when the Sultan 
will be called on to drive back Greece, to bribe the 
Albanians, to crush Macedonia and the Islands, and to hold 
down Constantinople itself. Nevertheless, they may seem to 
the Sultan less than the risks involved in peace. The two 
powers which still exist in Constantinople other than the 
Sultan—the Army and the Mussulman mob—will both be 
for war. The Army, badly paid, badly fed, and disgusted 
with inaction, will prefer any change to continued and un- 
pleasant monotony; while it shares with the populace 
a bitter contempt for Greeks, and the feeling, _ still 
not wholly dead, that if Islam is but true to itself, God 
will strike in for it. There exists, too, in both classes great 
pride of caste, great indisposition to surrender ascendancy-= 
especially over Greeks—and great ignorance of the forces now 
controlling the results of war. The soldiery and the people 
think conquest possible; their hearts are with the few fanatic 
Pashas remaining—the men who, like Osman Pasha, hold 
battle to be the only way out of the present situation—and 
they are, when pushed, very brave. If the Sultan ceded 
Jannina to any will less irresistible than that of the Powers, 
they might decide to change him; and Sultans, unless known 
to be mad, when their disease protects them, do not survive 
deposition. We think the Sultan, in the last resort, will risk 
the insurrections which a victory would quell, will trust, as 
against Europe, to a conflict among the Powers, and will 
declare war on Greece. 

On the other hand, the Greek Government will not give up 
Jannina. It is still the secret idea of the West, including 
many diplomatists, that Greece is timid, that at the twelfth 
hour she will shrink back, and that she threatens war from 
an astute calculation that the Powers which favour her 
require that plea for vigorous proposals. That is in part true, 
but behind that calculation rests, we believe, a feeling that 
if Greece does not fight she is lost: that Austria intends 
to rule the Balkans; and that if Greece withdraws, she will 
become a mere enclave of the Hapsburg dominion, without 
even a defensible frontier. That is a prospect which appals 
Greeks, who are well aware that in Thessaly and Epirus the 
population are with them, who have hopes from the Albanians, 
and who have unexpectedly found more resources in them- 
selves than they anticipated. They did not expect such a 
response to their call to arms, and exaggerate, rather than 
underrate, the military means at their disposal. They know 
that individually they are brave enough, and probably greatly 
over-estimate, as all inexperienced observers do, the weak- 
ness in Turkish armies produced by peculation and bad 
arrangements. Those things increase the slaughter, but do 
not stop the fighting. The Greeks, too, who know every 





department and personage in Constantinople, are probably cog- 
nisant of secret allies, and look for help in quarters of which 
European diplomatists have scarcely thought. Finally, if 
they retreat, they are not only beaten, but ruined men. 
Their State has spent its last resources, they cannot 
avoid a revolution, and they will, for a time at least, 
be plunged into almost hopeless anarchy. We think they 
will-fight, though they had rather not, and that in fight- 
ing they will seek to widen the area of conflagration as much 
as possible, and to find allies not only in Europe, but in Asia, 
where they hold many keys. Our impression, taking the whole 
situation together, and allowing for any final effort that the 
Powers may make, is that they have practically no option. 
Whether they will fight well is another matter. The experts 
think not. They say the Greek Army is very raw, is not solid 
enough for the forward movement it must make, and will 
be beaten, as the Servians were, by the Turkish stubborn- 
ness, which always costs assailants such vast numbers 
of lives. That is the reasonable and sensible opinion ; 
but then, in wars of this kind, the reasonable and sensible 
opinion is very often wrong. The Greeks are individually 
brave, they know the country well, and they may develope a 
General who can utilise their special faculty,—the ability of 
the soldiers to’ understand what is required of them. A 
single victory in the field would change their whole position 
before Europe, and perhaps bring them irresistible allies ; 
while defeat could but leave them as surrender would, ruined 
and disheartened. We think their chance a perceptible one, 
and that the stake being the enfranchisement of millions from 
an unciyilised domination, they will do well to try it. 





FRANCE AND THE GREEK QUESTION. 

T is so difficult to understand the attitude of France with 

* relation to the Greek question, that it is impossible not to 
speculate on whether the apparently ultra-pacific line which 
she has recently taken up, may not be more apparent than 
real, We must remember that not only was France the chief 
advocate of Greece at the Congress of Berlin, not only did 
France give Greece her full support at the Conference of last 
year, but when the British Government proposed the Naval 
Demonstration for the sake of compelling Turkey to cede 
what she had promised to cede, or a full equivalent, to 
Montenegro, France agreed to the Naval Demonstration only 
on condition that Greece should have the benefit of it for 
the settlement of the Greek question, as well as Monte- 
negro for the settlement of her ground of complaint. Now, 
that after such a proposal as this the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs should deliberately write a note denying that 
either by the Congress or by the Conference of Berlin was it 
intended to take from Turkey her right of absolutely refusing 
the terms pressed upon her, is simply monstrous. If a joint 
naval demonstration is agreed upon against an intractable 
Power which refuses to fulfil its express engagements, every- 
body knows what it means. It means that force is 
threatened, and that all the united Powers regard it as perfectly 
legitimate to apply force, if the threat is not sufficient. 
But France insisted that this same course should be taken in 
relation to the Greco-Turk boundary, as to which the Porte 
had given no express engagement. In other words, she 
insisted that there, too, force should be threatened, with the 
implied assertion of the right to apply it, if the threat were 
not sufficient for its purpose. How, then, is it now possible 
to pretend, as does M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire in his last note, 
that Turkey was held always perfectly free to reject the recom- 
mendations of the Powers,—that Europe never intended to 
give anything but advice,—and that advice may always be 
ignored? Is a naval demonstration the natural expression 
of mere advice? If a policeman strongly advises a 
footpad to give up the booty he is carrying, and by 
way of giving effect to that advice flourishes his trun- 
cheon, will any one call that mere advice, which the 
footpad is at perfect liberty to reject? If not, then 
surely advice followed by a Naval demonstration against the 
Power which declines the advice, is a good deal more than 
advice. And when the Power which demanded the Naval 
demonstration publishes to Europe its surprise and annoyance 
that any one should have been so benighted as to regard the 
European decision as in any way binding, is it possible to 
accept this double-faced proceeding without a profound feeling 
of suspicion and distrust ¢ 

Of course, it may be said that, since the French advocacy 
of the cause of Greece was first annour.ced to the world, France 
has had a good deal of reason for shrinking from the 
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prospect of renewed war. The French people, it is alleged, 
have declared their wish in every way for peace, and their 
rulers, catching the cue from them, have been disposed to 
minimise as much as possible the meaning of all that they 
had said for the cause of Greece, or for any other cause in 
which there was any chance that they might be called upon to 
drawthe sword. All this may be very true, but then the difficulty 
is to see its applicability to the case in point. M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire declares, in the name of France, that nothing is so 
dangerous to the peace of Europe as the chance of war between 
Turkey and Greece. Such a war might set the whole of Europe 
on fire, and lead to catastrophes far too terrible for France to 
contemplate with composure. Well, if that is M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire’s true belief, why should he not take the obvious 
means of preventing such a calamity, namely, to unite Europe, 
as his predecessor desired to do, for the purpose of imposing 
the settlement which Europe had already recommended. 
What would guard more effectually against that war, 
than to bring a perfectly irresistible force to bear on 
the recalcitrant Power, so as either to render war impos- 
sible, or to insulate it within the narrowest limits of both space 
and time, if Turkey should be silly enough to go to war? M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire professes to dread the war which 
might come from an attack made by Greece on Turkey, beyond 
measure; and yet, instead of proposing the means most effec- 
tual for either preventing that war, or reducing it to the 
smallest and most insignificant limits, he proposes almost to 
reverse the suggestion of his predecessor, and to apply to Greece, 
morally at least, the same sort of pressure which his prede- 
cessor had desired to apply physically to Turkey. 

Now, this seems to us, we confess, so inexplicable, that we 
cannot help suggesting the possibility of a new explanation. 
May it not be that France does not wish to have the Greek 
question settled as decisively and as speedily as the Monte- 
negrin question was settled? Is there any influential French 
statesman who rather dreads than fears such a_ result, 
and therefore wishes to keep the Greco-Turkish sore 
open, and at the same time to keep France unpledged 
as to the part she may take, so that at any moment she 
might, if a general war ensued, take any part in the struggle 
which her own interests appeared to demand? We do not at all 
mean to say that this is so. But we do mean to say that if it 
were so, it would explain far better the extraordinary shifting- 
about of the wind in French foreign policy, than the utterly 
pacific views which are now put forward as the ostensible ex- 
planation. If France raised the Greek question partly to recover 
her prestige, pursued it with the same object, and shrank 
from pursuing it precisely at the moment when it seemed 
most likely that her persistency would carry the day, and 
heal a great European sore, it is easier to account for 
her conduct by the supposition that she was alarmed 
at the prospect of too complete success, than that she acted 
thus because she was alarmed at the prospect of failure. 
There never really was any fear of failure so long as Europe held 
together. The only fear of failure was in the division of 
Europe; and for the division of Europe on the Greek question, 
France is, more than any other Power, responsible. Of 
course, it is impossible not to see that so strange a change 
of front is more intelligible from the desire to keep a great 
European issue unsettled, than from the desire to settle it. We 
are far from saying that this explanation expresses our deliber- 
ate belief as to the motive of France. But we do say that if 
that suggestion is not to have a good deal of importance 
assigned to it, France owes Europe a much clearer and franker 
explanation of her shifty policy, than she has yet deigned to 
give. 


THE POPE’S POSITION. 

HERE is something pathetic in the present position of 
the Pope. Like Pius IX., he has fallen on evil days, 

but unlike Pius IX., he has had no compensating consolations 
vouchsafed to him. The late Pope sustained great losses, and 
had to put up with many reverses. But his foes were not 
they of his own household. He fought for many years against 
Liberalism alike in politics and in theology, and in the end he 
saw himself beaten all along the line. His temporal dominions 
were taken from him; in Prussia, he had to endure the worst 
that the most powerful and resolute of contemporary states- 
men could do against the Church ; and in almost every country 
of Europe, he had to bear the open or thinly disguised aliena- 
tion of the classes to which his predecessors had commonly looked 
for support. Still, these were external evils; and within the | 








Church he had nothing to complain of. He wielded a spiritual 
authority greater than any Pope had wielded for centuries, and 
what the French Cardinal said of his clergy, Pius IX. might 
have said of the Bishops of Catholic Christendom. When he 
told them to march, they marched. With Leo XIIL., the case 
is altogether different. He, like Pius IX., is the “ prisoner of 
the Vatican.” He is on bad terms with almost all the Soye. 
reigns of Europe, or if the Sovereigns are friendly, they are 
the mere figure-heads of their States, directed hither ang 
thither at the bidding of stronger wills than their own, 
Among the governing classes, the Cabinets and Legislatures, he 
finds nothing but indifference or open hostility. But, unlike 
Pius IX., he has to encounter as much opposition within the 
Church as without it. In theory, in formal authority, he is al] 
that Pius IX. was. He is the infallible teacher, the universal 
ruler, But even an infallible teacher cannot always be teach. 
ing infallibly. Even a universal ruler may find great diffi. 
culty in making his rule universally obeyed. _Infallibility i 
not a weapon for every-day use, It is no comfort to a Pope 
who finds himself continually opposed in matters of practice to 
know that, once in a century or so, and in presence of certain 
rarely fulfilled conditions, he can command assent upon a matter 
of faith. The business of life, even for the Successor of Peter, 
does not lie in the supernatural region. He has to determine a 
great variety of questions of policy, of diplomacy, even of 
finance, and he has to impose his decisions upon a great variety 
of persons. In this respect, Pius IX. had an immense advan- 
tage over Leo XIII. It is true that in the course of his long 
Pontificate he gave an immense impetus to the current of 
thought and feeling inside the Church. But it was an impetus 
which only sent the stone rolling faster in the direction in which 
it had already started. Pius IX., had he so chosen, might pos- 
sibly have succeeded in checking the onward rush of Ultra- 
montanism, but in this case he would have achieved no con- 
spicuous success. He would at most have kept things quiet. His 
pontificate will be memorable, because he threw himself heartily 
into the current, and so identified himself with its progress. Leo 
XIII, on the other hand, has to put forth all his strength in 
order not to be carried away by the current. He dislikes the 
situation which his predecessor helped to create, and he finds 
that before he can modify it he must overcome two separate oppo- 
sitions. Thereis the opposition without, which he hopes to mollify 
by a change of policy; and the opposition within, which is 
excited by the very change of policy which he wishes to intro- 
duce. It is this latter opposition, no doubt, that the Pope 
finds most discouraging. He is now essaying what all but the 
very greatest Sovereigns have failed to accomplish. He is 
trying to govern in opposition to a great bureaucracy—to the 
greatest bureaucracy the world has seen since the fall of the 
Roman Empire—and naturally he finds the bureaucracy too 
much for him. His task is all the more difficult, by reason of 
the motives which lead him to undertake it. Leo XIII. wishes 
to restore what may be called Constitutional Government in 
the Church. Pius IX. had atheory of the Papal function iden- 
tical with that which Louis XIV. had of the Royal funetioh. 
As the one said, “I am the State,” the other said, “I am the 
Church.” Perhaps, if Louis XIV.’s successor had seriously aimed 
at disabusing Frenchmen of this view of his position, he might 
have had to encounter similar difficulties to those which beset 
Leo XIII. A bureaucracy is usually a willing slave, because if it 
loses importance in one direction by becoming a slave, it gains 
itin another. The Bishops have no desire to regain the inde- 
pendence which Leo XIII. offers them. The Cardinals would 
rather register the Pope’s commands than tender him advice. 
But then, this is not what Leo XIII. wants. He does not 
care to upset the results which Pius IX. brought about by the 
methods which Pius IX. pursued; or rather, the use of these 
methods is one of the results which he most wishes to undo. 
More than this, the world, though it professed to dislike Pius 
IX.’s methods, had got so accustomed to them that it misses 
them now that they are laid aside. In theory, it wishes the Pope 
to keep aloof from politics. In practice, it is surprised or dis- 
appointed when he does so. Leo XIIL. exercised an extra- 
ordinary forbearance in the matter of the dispersion of the 
Religious Orders in France. He kept silence when he was 
expected to speak, and when he did speak, it was in a very 
different tone to that which was looked for. He said not a 
word about the dispersion of the Jesuits, and, even after that, 
he showed himself ready to negotiate with the Government that 
had dispersed them. There can be no question that this reticence 
of his greatly irritated the French Right. They had seen in 
the ecclesiastical policy of the Government an excellent occa- 
sion for making political capital on their own account, But 
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the full’ value of this opportunity could not be realised, 
unless the Pope were willing to make their cause his own,— 


’ and this was exactly what Leo XIII. was not willing to do. 


His object everywhere is to conciJiate Governments, if only 
they will allow themselves to be conciliated. He is an eccle- 
siastical Conservative of the old-fashioned type. The Church 
and the State ought, he thinks, to walk hand-in-hand, each 
helping on the other's work, and neither intruding into the 
other’s domain. But neither the Church nor the State is at 

resent satisfied by this division. Each wishes to appro- 
priate a part, or the whole, of that which, on Leo XIIL’s 
theory, belongs to the other. The State is professedly 
willing to leave the Church free to do its own work. 
But when the Church’s own work comes to be defined, it 
turns out that the Church and the State attach a very dif- 
ferent meaning to the word. How great this difference may 
be is seen in the controversies that are raging in France at 
this moment. The State repudiates any desire to interfere 
with the freedom of the clergy, whether as regards their teach- 
ing or their ceremonial. But then, it adds to this, by way of 
rider, a provision that the teaching must be given and the 
ceremonial practised within the limits of the material fabric. 
The priest is to be shut out of the school. The procession is 
to be banished from the street. The Church resents these 
restrictions, as being an interference with the liberty of 
Catholics; but, though it blames the State for not keeping 
within its proper sphere, it shows no indisposition to intrude 
into the sphere of the State. The hostility of the Advanced Left 
to the clergy might indeed have been equally violent, if the clergy 
had never interfered with politics. In a great degree it is a 
hostility directed not so mucli against the Clergy, or against 
Catholicism, or against Christianity, as against the very idea 
of religion ; and in so far as it is so, it would have blazed with 
equal fierceness, whatever the clergy might have done. Butitcan- 
not be denied that the Church has given the Advanced Left suffi- 
cient provocation to explain, though not to justify, a great part of 
the enmity it excites. It has been the greatest enemy the third 
Republic has had to encounter. It was the soul of all the 
monarchical intrigues from the fall of M. Thiers to the dis- 
missal of M. Jules Simon. The clergy showed themselves the 
most active, if not the wisest, of political agents, and they 
have consequently drawn down upon themselves the hatred 
which the Left feel to monarchy, in addition to the hatred 
which they feel to religion. 

Upon such a troubled sea as this the moderate counsels of 
Leo XIII. have no effect whatever. He preaches mutual for- 
bearance to men who feel nothing but the rapture of the strife. 
He suggests compromises to men who neither ask quarter nor 
give it. The clergy see the immediate inadequacy of the 
Pope’s remedies, and they have not the gift of looking back 
into the past or forward into the future. They probably think 
that things must be worse before they can be better, and they 
are consequently unwilling to co-operate with the Pope in 
trying to prevent their becoming worse. The most melancholy 
feature in the situation is that the men of violence are, in their 
generation, wiser than the men of peace. The relations which 
the Pope is anxious to establish with European Governments 
are impossible relations. The Pope attributes to these Govern- 
ments powers which they do not possess, The fall of M. de 
Freycinet clearly showed this. His sin was that he was willing 
to negotiate with the Vatican, to buy peace by concession, instead 
of extorting it by the sword. Nothing more was needed to make 
him unpopular with the majority in the Chamber of Deputies,and 
for the time, at all events, to banish him from political life. 
It would be the same, more or less, with almost every Con- 
tinental Government. The recent rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Belgium and the Vatican is only another example 
of the intractability of the material with which the Pope has 
to deal. The Belgian Government were plainly bent upon a 
quarrel, with or without an excuse; the Belgian Bishops were 
plainly determined that it should not be their fault, if an 
excuse was not forthcoming. Probably, when Leo XIII. told 
the Cardinals—as stated by the Koman correspondent of the 
Standard—that in all his efforts to restore concord and peace 
he had met nothing but opposition among the Governments, 
and nothing but hostility among the nations, he had in his 
mind the contributions which his own people had made to 
this result. If it is true that the Pope ended by saying that it 
was absolutely necessary to find some means of exit from the 
present position, it is to be feared that his sense of the need 
exceeds his power of meeting it. It is not always given toa 
ruler, however well-intentioned, to undo the errors of those 
who have gone before him. It is the hard fate of Leo XIII. 





to live among men who are enemies to peace; and to the end 
of his pontiticate he will, to all appearance, be forced to say 
that when he speaks unto them of peace they make them ready 
to battle. 





AN APOLOGY FOR THE SNOW. 
HE Snow, so long as it lasts, is certainly a mild kind of 
plague,—not nearly so bad as the locusts, not so bad, 
probably, as the dust-storms of the East, not to be compared 
with a universal boil, or the tsetse fly,—but still, a plague which 
suddenly paralyses the ordinary action of man over a great 
surface of life, and reduces him to something like the help- 
lessness of his savage state. If snow were to fall for a week at 
anything like the rate at which it fell on Tuesday, we believe 
that a good deal of London would be before the end of 
that time suffering severely from hunger. All the rail- 
ways would be blocked; the only approach to town possible 
would be on sledges, and even the approach on sledges 
might be extremely difficult, on account of the softness of the 
snow, which renders the locomotion much more difficult 
for horses than in a Canadian winter. Suow in this climate is 
clearly a serious plague, even if we admit it to be a mild 
plague, but there is something to be said for it, nevertheless. 
“ Hothen ” speaks of a snow-storm as “a mysterious, unaccount- 
able, uncomfortable work of God, which may have been sent for 
some good purpose,—to be revealed hereafter.” But perhaps 
we need not wait quite so long for a revelation of the good it 
does, or may do. 

In the first place, it makes ordinary men put out a great deal 
more effort than usual to secure very much smaller results, and 
yet they feel a great deal better pleased with those more costly 
results, than they were with the larger results of less labour. 
Nothing is more curious than the general good-will which 
seems to result from a snow-storm, and which, indeed, is 
rather irritating than otherwise to people whose heads 
ache with snow, and whose limbs are not strong enough 
for any hilarious conflict with snow-drifts. The English 
people, on the whole, obviously enjoy the luxury of fighting 
their way against an unaccustomed obstacle. They regard 
the whole thing as an elaborate stroke of humour, which is not 
only enjoyable, but really enjoyed. Indeed, they feel a certain 
virtuous self-satisfaction in getting through all their work 
at a doubled or trebled cost of effort, which almost raises 
their stimulated sense of fun into benignant radiance. 
Moreover, it is a capital thing for men to learn,—if they 
would learn,—that so far from having a moral right 
to an increase of profit for every increased expenditure of 
labour, they ought to be thankful for being sometimes allowed 
to earn what they do by a far greater expenditure of labour 
than they usually bestow,—that harder work even for the same 
reward is often a blessing and not a curse; that at all events, 
when life is lived, as it so often is, at hulf-power, anything 
which calls upon us for a new and more vigorous heave at the 
obstacles before us, does us good, and not harm. We do not 
know that this good effect of the snow would last through a 
very long trial of the kind, but if it did, it would do still 
more good. Ordinary men never think of screwing them- 
selves up to higher effort than the mere gaining of their 
livelihood demands, and when that is, as it usually is, much 
below what they are capable of putting forth, it is good 
for them in every way,—good for their hearts and good for 
their nerves,—to make the discovery that they have a great 
reserve of power, which, at a pinch, enables them not only to do 
their own work well when it is more laborious than usual, but a 
good deal of other people’s, who are less capable, too. 

Another thing the Snow does for us. It emphasizes for us 
much more pointedly than we could for ourselves the rarity 
and exceptional character of such tasking obstacles, It shows 
us how, living, as we do, on the very verge of conditions which 
would render our life and civilisation utterly impossible, the 
conditions which would thus make it impossible are yet 
almost always suppressed. Of course, under a frequently- 
repeated snow-storm like Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s, the 
present life of England could never have become what it 
is, or anything like what it is. It would have been an Esqui- 
maux life, and not an English life. And yet these conditions, 
which would have made our life so utterly different, and kept 
so much of the existing life from ever existing at all, are 
always close at hand. The inconvenience we have felt this 
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week is the measure of the inconvenience from which we are 
free, without remembering it, during almost every other week 
inthe year. Nothing impresses on us so much as this how 
unstable the conditions of our civilisation are, how easy it 
would be, with a very slight alteration in the physical con- 
ditions of the earth, to destroy the whole structure of our 
communications, whether in the way of railway, telegraph, 
or literature, and this by virtue of no process more 
formidable than a rapid and constant transformation of 
the rain into these soft, white crystals, which at first 
sight seem so much less aggressive than rain. The lesson of 


a snow-storm, if it only impresses on us that the conditions 


, of our present human life are utterly unstable conditions, and 


that with no change greater than the change which is sure 
to come in time from the precession of the equinoxes, this part 
of our earth will be inhabited, if at all, under Arctic conditions 
once more,—would be useful by destroying all that “ perilous 
stuff” of which the moral atmosphere is full, the tendency 
of which is to attribute all the so-called progressiveness of 
man to purely inevitable causes, and to persuade us that 
humanity by its own prowess has obtained for itsclf a fixity of 
tenure of all its various modern achievements, whereas really it 
is only a tenant-at-will, with notice to quit whenever the Arctic 
cycle comes round again. 

And the snow-storm seems to us very impressive from 
another point of view. It teaches us how fine and delicate a 
substance may be rendered in the highest sense paralysing and 
obstructive, if it can-only be produced in sufficient quantity. The 
finer the snow is, and the softer it is, and the more easily it melts 
so long as it does not melt without friction, the more obstructive 
it is. The nearer it is to rain, so long as it retains its character 
of snow, the more completely it foils locomotion and makes 
the usual intercourse of man impossible. And is not that 
true of other sorts of obstruction? The nearer a word is 
to a mere word, so long as it has body enough to keep 
out a deed, the more paralysing and unconquerable as an 
agency of obstruction it is. With the word that is a deed, you 
know how to deal. It incurs a responsibility, and creates a 
certain force of resistance or support. But with the word that 
is not a deed, but only prevents some other word which isa deed 
from being uttered, no one knows how to deal; and so, like very 
fine snow, which is not solid enough to support a sledge, and is 
solid enough to embarrass the motion of a carriage, it is in- 
finitely more obstructive than the more positive word which 
represents action. All the more perfect forms of obstruction 
are half-way things,—things liable to change their forms at the 
least application of pressure,—solid now, liquid then,—fluid now, 
gaseous then,—things that you do not know how to deal with, 
because the moment you begin to deal with them, they 
become something else than they were. A substance so impal- 
pable that it gets into every cranny, and so near the point at 
which it changes its form that you can hardly do anything with- 
out finding something else in its place, is the perfect type of 
obstructiveness. And surely that is a lesson in the evil of 
obstructiveness, an evil which is due to the quantity of am- 
biguous and indeterminate purpose in man,—purpose deter- 
minate enough to embarrass right action, but not determinate 
enough to confront right action with anything 
called, and therefore that elicits the emotion whi 
to, action determinately wrong. 
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HAROUN ALRASCHID. 

” ge knows nothing of European history, its knowledge 

being almost coniined to the name of Alexander— 
“ Secunder, the Hero,” as he is called there—and Europe knows 
almostas little of the history of Asia. The savants of the West 
know everything, of course, and the educated class in Eugland 
has read Gibbon; but were it not that all the writers 
deemed inspired were Asiaties, and that the career of one little 
Syrian tribe is read in every schoolroom of Christendom, the 
popular knowledge of Asiatic personages and peoples would be 
nil, The Western peoples, as a body, do not know any Asiatic 
writer whatever outside the two Testaments; and of the dynas- 
ties, the heroes, the statesmen of the Continent—and Asia has 
been maryellousiy rich in all three—they have acquired or 
retained but the most indefinite idea. Of the earlier ralers of 
Western Asia, they have heard of only two,—Semiramis, the first 
woman ever crowned; and Darius, he whom Alexander con- 
queredand dispossessed. Of the series of dynasties which founded, 





ee 
built up, and preserved that marvellous organisation of Ching, 
which still to a third of the human race seems unimprovably 
perfect, they know absolutely nothing,—not their names, not 
their distinctions, not their feats. They know that one of them 
built the mightiest wall in the world, a wall which is a wonder 
of engineering and of durability, and that is all they definitely 
recollect. Of the group of dynasties which sprang from the 
loins of Jenghiz Khan—a man as original ag Alexander, with 
Napoleon's capacity for organisation—they never heard a name, 
unless it be that of Timour, and are as little aware that his 
descendants ruled Russia for 240 years, as well as China and 
all the countries between them, as that the standard of the 
Mutiny of 1857 was the name of the heir of one of the 
branches of his stock. The Great Mogul was but one of 
Jenghiz’s throned descendants. Of the founders or legislators 
of great creeds, Confucius, Gautama, Munoo, Mahommed, the 
last only is more than a shadow to them; and of the successors 
of the latter, the long line of Caliphs who conquered the 
Roman world and broke up its civilisation, and so nearly re. 
duced Europe to hopeless slavery, they have retained but a 
single name,—that of the fifth of the Abbasides, Haroun 
Alraschid of Baghdad. Many of them were men of the first 
intellectual rank, almost men of genius, great captains, great 
rulers, great conquerors, but only this one’s name—for Saladin 
was not a Caliph—has struck root in Western memory. Ina 
more shadowy, but equally magnificent way, he is as well 
known as Solomon. ‘There was, however, neither in his 
history or his character enough of separateness to account 
for the distinction. Haroun had no relation to Europe 
beyond a ceremonial correspondence which he kept up 
with Charlemagne. He never alarmed, or benefited, or inter- 
ested the West. He was a vigorous ruler, but his victories 
over the slowly-dying Greek Empire were no greater than the 
victories of many a predecessor and successor ; and his triumphs 
in Africa, which were really important to Mahommedanism, and 
rivetted its chain on Egypt and the southern shore of the Medi- 
terranean, were probably scarcely known, except perhaps to 
Charlemagne’s advisers. He made of Baghdad a magnificent 
capital, the centre of Western Asia; but Europeans scarcely 
went there, and of his buildings and his splendour only a vague 
tradition remains. The Mahommedan world recalls him as a 
second Solomon, the most magnificent and wise of mankind; 
but except that he hada keen eye for ability, and, like all great 
Mahommedan sovereigns, sought it among the Jowest, he was 
very like many another Caliph,—a brave and audacious ruler, 
who did justice when it could be done dramatically and 
suddenly, but who was governed first of all by his own caprices, 
and became at last, like the early Cesars and later Moguls, 
half mad with drink, voluptuousness, and the intoxication of 
his own power. He pardoned for the sake of a jest, and. 
executed to avenge a sarcasm. He was not exceptionally cruel 
enough to create a tradition, such as lingers even outside Russia 
round the name of Ivan the Terrible, for his one exceptional 
act, the slaughter of the Barmecide family, who had done 
so much for him, though it horrified his Court, has 
not dimmed his name in Asiatic eyes, and was not au 
act of unusual atrocity. Professor Palmer, we see, iu 
the admirable sketch he has just published of the Caliph,* 
adheres to the idea that Haroun had received some indignity 
from his Vizier, Giaffar—we keep the popular spelling—and acted. 
from wounded pride of family ; but he himself gives illustrations 
of the Barmecides’ demeanour which no absolute sovereignin Asia 
would tolerate, more especially one who may have known that 
his great servant was in secret not only an “ Infidel” as regards 
Mahommedanism, but a determined idolator, adhering always to 
the faith of the Fire-worshippers. That suspicion has always 
attached traditionally to the Barmecides, and would account 
for Haroun’s otherwise unintelligible caprice in ordering that 
though Giaffar might be wedded to the Caliph’s sister, the 
marriage must never be consummated. No sincere Mussulman 
—and Haroun was that—can ever be quite so mad with family 
pride as Haroun is represented to have been, though he would 
feel a deep, superstitious horror lest there should be one of his 
race with Infidel blood in his veins. The whole story of 
Giaffar’s fate, admirably related by the Professor, shows a maa 
moved by jealousy, indeed, of his subject’s power and riches 
—as Henry VIII. was moved by Wolsey’s—but struggling 
throughout, even while giving the orders fora series of murders, 


* The New Plutarch Series—Harown Alvaschid. By Professor E. H, Palmer. 
London: Marcus Ward and Co, 1330. 
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with a deep affection and respect, overmastered by some secret 
impulse of greater force than jealousy. Indeed, while openly 
expressing his vexation at the Barmecides’ pomp and riches, 
Haroun admitted afterwards that his motive was a secret to 
all but himself, and must remain one,—a remark which the 
secret infidelity of the House of Barmek, a House of hereditary 
guardians of the Sacred Fire, would exactly explain. Haroun 
dared not acknowledge to the Mahommedan world that he had 
so trusted and honoured Infidels. 

Tt is neither through his splendour, nor his originality of 
character, nor his capricious cruelty, that Haroun Alraschid 
has become immortal in Western Europe, nor even through his 
position as the original hero of the only Oriental legends 
with which the European mind is familiar. Without 
the “ Arabian Nights,” he would, of course, have remained 
unknown; but there are other heroes in those stories nearly as 
prominent, who, nevertheless, are comparatively unregarded. 
It is because Haroun, as represented in those legends, realises 
more completely than any other human being the European 
conception of what an Asiatic ruler must be and should be, 
that he has obtained so personal a hold upon men’s minds. 
There is such a conception, little as Europe knows of the East, 
a conception so profound that it daily affects all French 
schemes for the government of Algeria, and English schemes 
for the government of India—where, to this hour, half the 
officials clamour for the ruler who “sits in the gate,” and 
remedies wrongs by pure volition, unshackled by any law— 
and it is this which Haroun fulfils. He, with his vast wealth, 
and endless profusion, and innumerable slaves, and absolute 
power, and caprice so permanent that caprice seems in him 
natural, and the rules of right and wrong inapplicable to him,— 
Haroun, with the skilful Vizier, Giaffar, and the black execu- 
tioner, Mesrour, always by his side, and invested with the invisible, 
but resistless authority'before which, when he reveals himself, the 
greatest and the humblesi alike tremble, is the ideal Caliph, and 
the Caliph is the ideal monarch of the East. His pomp and his 
secret wanderings, his wild fits of cruelty and wilder fits of mercy 
and justice; his generosity, unburdened by considerations of 
policy ; his licence, which knows of no restraint, yet seems half- 
innocent, from the total absence of possible law or limit,—are all 
in exact accord and harmony with a pre-existing conception, 
which his example has strengthened, but did not solely create, 
and are therefore all welcomed with such pleasure, that English- 
men feel nothing absurd in the hero of the “ Arabian Nights ’”’—at 
best, a half-mad despot, with some impulse, when not thwarted, 
towards benevolence—being hymned by Tennyson, and repeat 
to themselves the refrain,“ For it was in the golden prime of good 
Haroun Alraschid,” with an enjoyment not wholly due to melody. 
They are conscious of a liking for this magnificent and bizarre 
figure, this Henri Quatre of Asia released from European 
limitations, which is not wholly due, as Tennyson half suggests, 
to the excited fancy of infancy, but in part, at least, arises from 
a subtler source. The European has rooted the Asiatic strain 
nearly out of his thought, but not out of his imagination, and 
Haroun of Baghdad occupies a grand place in the life he 
leads in day-dreams. Who, good or bad, would not be 
Haroun for a few days, and give for a few hours full 
yange to caprice, though the caprice were to wander; 
undetected but all-powerful, redressing all wrongs without 
tedious discussion, or slow toil, or exhausting effort, testing 
all characters with sudden wealth or momentary misfortune, 
realising every wish, be it for good or evil, by a whisper to 
Giaffar or Mesrour? Let the friend be exalted and the enemy 
pass from earth, as we stroll through the moonlight, conscious 
of a power at once irresistible and righteous, a power that 
makes us drunk like wine with its mere possession. Haroun 
Alraschid is to the day-dreams of men with imaginations, when 
they give themselves the rein, what other-—let us hope worthier 
—heroes are to their sober thoughts. It is Aladdin who 
attracts, and the great Caliph is Aladdin crowned. ‘That is the 
secret of his undying charm for the Western as well as the 
Oriental world, a charm which will have no limit in time, and 
which is so strong that it is a positive pleasure to find a 
solemn Cambridge Professor of Arabic who tells us all he 
knows of the real, as well as the legendary, Haroun—and he 
tells us much of both—confirming the old ideal, which, if he had 
known ten times as much, and had been twenty times as 
charming a raconteur as he is—and we have met few such— 
we venture to say he, nevertheless, could not have disturbed. It 
is a mental luxury to find that Arabic historians declare Haroun 





of the “Arabian Nights” to have ordered the execution of 
Giaffar, the Vizier, thus :— 

“Tt was on a Thursday morning, and Haroun sat there holding his 
Council. Now, Thursday was Jaafer’s cavalcade day. Presently he 
said, ‘ Mesriir, do not go far away from me.’ Then the people came 
in and saluted him, and sat in their respective places, and Jaafer 
came too, and Haroun received him with the greatest cordiality, and 
welcomed him, and smiled upon him, and laughed and joked with 
him, and hesat next the Caliph. Jaafer then brought out the letters 
he had received from various quarters, and the Caliph listened to 
them, and decided upon all the petitions and claims, &c., which they 
contained. Then Jaafer asked to be allowed to leave for Khorassan 
that day, and the Caliph called for the astrologer, who was sitting 
near, and asked him what o’clock it was. ‘Half-past nine 
o'clock,’ answered the astrologer, and took the altitude of the sun for 
him; and Alraschid reckoned it up himself, and looked in his 
‘Nantical Almanack,’ and said, ‘To-day, my brother, is an unlucky 
one for you, and this is an unlucky hour, and I fancy something 
serious is going to happen in it. However, stay over the Friday 
prayers, and go when the stars are more propitious; then pass the 
night in Nahrawan, start early the next morning, and get on the 
road during the day—that is better than going now.’ Jaafer would not 
agree to what the Caliph said, until he had taken the astrolabe in his 
own hands from the astrologer, and had taken the altitude and 
reckoned it up for himself. Then he said, ‘By Allah, you speak the 
truth, O Prince of the Faithful! Ineversaw a star burning more fiercely, 
or a narrower course in the zodiac than to-day.’ Then he went home, 
people of all ranks making much of him as he went. Atlast he reached 
his palace, surrounded by troops, transacted his business, aud sent 
the crowds away. But he had hardly retired to his apartments when 
Alraschid sent Mesrtir, saying, ‘Go to him at once and bring him 
here, and say to him, “ A letter has just come from Khorassan.”? 
When he comes through the first door, post the soldiers there; at 
the second, post the slaves. Do not let any of his people come in 
with him, but bring him in alone, and turn him aside to the Turkish 
tent I bade you set up yesterday ; and when he is inside, behead him, 
and bring his head to me, and do not acquaint any one of God's crea- 
tures with what | have ordered, and do not trouble me again about 
it.’ But when Jaafer got through the first gate and saw the 
soldiers, and then through the second and saw the slaves, and then 
through the third, he turned, and finding none of his own attendants, 
and seeing that he was alone in the court, he blamed himself for 
coming out as he did, but it was too late to retrace his steps. Then 
Mesrur led him to the tent, and made him go inside and sit down as 
usual; but seeing no one there, he perceived that some mischief was 
brewing, and said, ‘ Mesrir, my brother, what isthe matter?’ ‘Iam 
your brother,’ answered Mesriir, ‘and in your house, and you ask me 
what’s the matter. You know well enough—your time has come. 
The Prince of the Faithful has ordered me to cut off your head, and 
take it to him at once.’ Jaafer wept a little, and then began to kiss 
Mesrtir’s hands and feet, and say, ‘Ob, my brother! oh, Mesrtr! 
you know how good I have been to you more than to any of the 
pages or members of the household, and that I always did what you 
asked me, day and night. You know what position I hold, and what 
influence I have with the Prince of the Faithful, and how he entrusts 
me with all his secrets. Perhaps some one may have traduced me 
to him. I have here two hundred thousand dinars (about £100,000). 
I will produce them for you immediately, if you will only let me 
get away from here. ‘I cannot do it,’ said Mesrur...... 
And he kept on weeping and imploring him, and clinging so to 
life, that Mesrtir said, ‘Well, it may be managed.’ So he took off 
the sword and sword-belt, and set forty black slaves to guard the 
tent, and went to the Caliph. ‘The latter was sitting down, perspir- 
ing with rage, holding a cane in his hand, and digging it into the 
ground. When he saw Mesriir, he said, ‘May thy mother be 
bereaved of thee! What hast thou done in the matter of Jaafer ?? 
‘Ihave done what you ordered.’—‘ Where is his head ?’—‘In the 
tent.—‘ Fetch it me at once.’ So Mesrir went back, and found 
Jaafer on his knees praying. He did not give him time to finish his 
prayer, but drew his sword and cut off his head, and took it by the 
beard and threw it before the Prince of the Faithful, all dripping as 
it was with blood. The Caliph heaved a deep sigh, and wept terri- 
bly, and dug his stick in the earth after each word that he spoke, and 
gnashed his teeth on the walking-stick, and addressed the head, say- 
ing, ‘Oh, Jaafer, did I not put you on an equality with myself? Oh, 
Jaafer, how have you requited me? You have neither observed my 
rights nor kept your pact with me. You have forgotten my bounty ; 
you have not looked to the results of actions. You have not reflected 
on the vicissitudes of fortune. You have not counted on the revolu- 
tions of time and the changes of human circumstances. Oh, Jaafer, 
you have deceived me in my family; disgraced me before all men. 
Oh, Jaafer, you have done evil to me and to yourself.’ ” 





It is all so true, and all occurred only three years ago, when the 
Khedive ordered his Chancellor of the Exchequer, his own 
foster-brother, to be slain, and drove him in his own carriage, 
with kind words and soothing smiles, to the place of arrest. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—e 
SWISS YEOMAN FARMERS. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT.) 
IN a speech which he made a short time ago at Darwen, 
Colonel Stanley expressed the opinion that the system of 





peasant-ownership as it exists in some parts of the Continent 


could not succeed in countries like England and Ireland, where 
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land is a luxury, and there are always ready buyers for it at 
fancy prices,—prices that men who till the soil for a living can- 
not afford to give. On the Continent, however, yeoman 
farmers are the very men who pay the highest prices for land. 
They are always ready to buy it at higher prices than any other 
class can afford to pay, and to this cause, more even than to 
the compulsory division of property among children at their 
fathers’ death, is due the imorcellement of land which obtains in 
Switzerland and France. Until the transfer of land is made as 
simple and easy in Great Britain as it is in other countries, and the 
laws which favour its accumulation in the hands of the few, to the 
exclusion of the many, are abolished, it is useless to say that 
peasant-ownership cannot succeed in England. The experiment 
has never been tried. Here, in the Canton of Geneva, where land 
is extremely subdivided, and the owner of a hundred acres 
would be considered a great proprietor, real estate is worth from 
35 to 40 years’ purchase. In other words, land merely as an in- 
vestment yields the fainéant owner barely 23 per cent., and 
albeit there are many capitalists in Geneva, few, if any, of them 
are disposed, or if they were disposed, could afford, to lay out 
their fortunes in a sort of property that gives so small a return, 
especially when the rate of interest obtainable for loans on 
mortgage, even in this time of cheap money, is fully 4 per cent. 
The rate paid by peasants for advances on their properties is 
now 43 per cent. A short time ago, it was five. As the 
registered mortgages in the canton amount to five millions 
sterling, many proprietors must be heavily in debt; and these, it 
is evident, are in a worse position than they would be as tenants, 
in the sense that they pay more in the shape of interest than 
any landlord would dare to demand as rent. Yet they cling to 
their properties with marvellous tenacity, and part with them only 
at the last extremity. M. Viridet, manager of the Genevan 
Caisse Hypothécaire—an institution founded for the express 
purpose of making advances to peasant-proprietors—tells me 
it not unfrequently happens that when a peasant dies, leaving 
pehind him land worth £1,500 or £2,000, mortgaged to three- 
fourths of its value, and two or three children, they will, in 
spite of his advice to sell it, divide the property and the debt 
equally amongst them, and each go on cultivating his share of 
the land and paying his proportion of the interest. But a 
process of consolidation, as well as of subdivision, is in opera- 
tion. Some young men have no taste for agriculture ; they sell 
their heritage to a kinsman or a neighbour, and betake them- 
selves to other pursuits, and as the returns of the census, taken 
in December last, show that the population of the rural districts 
has rather diminished than increased since 1870, there is reason 
to believe that morcellement in this part of the Confederation 
has reached its limit. On this point, however, considering the 
number of books that are written about Switzerland, and how 
glibly statements on the subject are made, singularly little 
trustworthy information is obtainable. I have it on the authority 
of M. Dimier, head of the Bureau des Contributions Directes, that 
no return of the number of freeholders in this canton, or the 
extent of their holdings, has been made during his tenure of 
office, a period of over twenty years. If this be the case in so 
advanced a community as Geneva, how great must be the 
ignorance on the subject in the older and more primitive 
cantons, where the value of exact statistics is hardly under- 
stood? For most of the following facts I am beholden to the 
kindness of M. Dimier, who was good enough to direct one of 
his clerks to compile from the books of the Department, and 
place at my disposal, the information I required. As the 
Department has an account with every freeholder in the district, 
this information may be accepted as both recent and trust- 
worthy. 

The total area of the Republic and Canton of Geneva is 
28,270 hectares, and after allowing for the ground occupied by 
the town, the lake, and the river, there remain available for culti- 
vation, according to the best estimates, some 23,000 hectares,— 
say, 57,000 acres. The quantity of vineland is reckoned at 4,400 
acres, the rest being all arable and meadow, except such relatively 
small portion as is used for pleasure and market-gardening. 
The total number of properties in the canton, exclusive of the 
city and the suburban communes of Plainpalais and Eaux 
Vives, is 16,000; but some proprietors have properties in more 
than one commune, and according to the estimate of the Bureau 
des Contributions, the actual number of rural freeholders is as 
nearly as possible 12,000. As the population of the rural com- 
munes does not exceed 30,000, the proportion of proprietors to 
inhabitants is, consequently, forty per cent., and the average size 





a 
of their properties 53 acres each. It would, however, be Wrong to 
infer from these figures that there are quite 12,000 yeomen farmers 
in the Canton. The Bureau des Contributions does not dig. 
tinguish between peasant-owners and any other sort of owners, It 
knows only taxpayers, and all the country houses and rustic 
cottages which line the banks of the lake, from the municipal 
boundaries to the frontier of Canton Vaud, are borne on its 
books, and help to swell the total. But after all deductions 
are made, it is quite within the mark to say that there 
are 10,000 freeholders in the Canton of Geneva, and that 
26,000 individuals are supported on the produce of less than 
57,000 acres. Nevertheless, the extreme subdivision of the 
soil which prevails in this neighbourhood is not regarded by 
those who have studied the question with unmixed favour. The 
greatest drawback, perhaps, is that it renders the general use 
of labour-saving appliances almost impossible, and tends to 
perpetuate that conservatism in methods of culture which is 
one of the leading characteristics of peasant-ownership. [ 
much doubt if there be a single mowing or reaping machine in 
the entire canton. Ploughing and harrowing are never under. 
taken with less than two men, one to guide, the other to lead, 
Sometimes two men and a boy are thought necessary; and 
though winnowing machines are in vogue, the flail and the 
threshing-floor are far from having fallen into desuetude. On 
the other hand, the advantages of the system are great and 
manifest. ‘There seems to be a charm in the sense of owner. 
ship that stimulates toil and encourages thrift as nothing else 
can. Although few Genevan peasants are rich, even according 
to their own modest conception of wealth, none of them are 
sordidly poor, and having regard to their wants and aspirations, 
many of them are in very easy circumstances. They have 
enough to eat, often more than enough to drink ; they are suffi- 
ciently clad and comfortably housed, and their children receive 
an excellent education in schools provided by the Commune 
and maintained by the State. There may be grumblers amongst 
them, but there is no general discontent, no demand for revolu- 
tionary changes or impossible laws, no land going out of 
cultivation for lack of tenants. And albeit, in consequence of 
the industrial crisis, bad seasons, and American competition, 
real estate has latterly sunk somewhat in value, land is still 
freely bought at fair prices. These remarks apply with even 
greater force to the neighbouring, and much larger, Canton of 
Vaud, for, owing to circumstances into which it would occupy 
too much of your space to enter, the Vaudois country is less 
subdivided than that of Geneva; the soil, too, is probably a 
little more grateful, and the climate slightly more genial. Per- 
haps, at a time when land-tenure is so burning a question in 
England, and yeoman ownership and kindred subjects are being 
so diligently discussed, the following charming sketch of 
peasant-life in Chatelard-Montreux (Vaud), for which I am in- 
debted to the Alimanach de la Suisse Romande for 1879, may 
serve a useful purpose. Its truthfulness, or at any rate, its 
vraisemblance, is avouched by the Industrial and Agricultural 
Section of the Institut Génevois, under whose auspices the 
almanack is published :— 

“The peasant selected for description is in comfortable circum- 
stances. If he has no debts, his neighbours will consider him even 
rich. He has four acres of vines, divided, probably, into as many 
lots—one part may be in Chatelard, the other in Montreux—ten to 
twenty acres of mountain pastures, in two or three distinct properties, 
situated at some distance from each other, but every one having its 
own barn or grange. One of these pastures may be on the sunny 
slopes of the Cape, another on the Moine, another on the Jaman. He 
has also two or three répes (bits of woodland), which furnish bim 
with winter fuel and timber for repairing his barns and carts. Down 
in the plain, on the border of the lake, he owns seven or eight acres 
of flachéres (wet, almost boggy, lacustrine land), which provide him 
with rushes for bedding his cattle. The rushes are cut in autumn, 
if possible before the vintage, and fetched away in winter, when the 
flachéres are hard frozen. Our peasant, being a viticulturist, has, 
of course, a cellar and a wine-press. He has also a horse, and from 
four toeight cows, two of which he probably keeps in the shippen all 
the year round. The others are sent in summer to the mountain 
pastures. Whether he be more or less rich, this isa faithful sketch 
of the position of a good peasant of the Swiss Romande (French 
Switzerland). If the former, he has more vine-land and pastures; 
if the latter, he has less; but the methods of culture and ways of 
life are substantially the same in either case. The word ‘rich,’ 
applied to a landowner whose estate does not exceed thirty or 
forty acres, part of which is marsh and rocks, may seem 
rather far-fetched. But every term is relative, and such a 
proprietor as the one described belongs to the minority. Being 
better off than most of his neighbours, he is esteemed a man of 
wealth; yet he owes his position entirely to hard work and a wise 
economy. Every day brings its allotted task. His vines demand 
constant care all the year round; and with his different crops, his 
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fruit-trees, and his vintage, the manuring of his meadows, fetching 
wood from the mountains and rushes from the marsh, milking his 
cows, aud grooming his horse, he has rarely an hour to spare, and 
holidays he never thinks of. Nevertheless, he lives generously. His 
Jabourers are well f ', much better than those of many other 
countries. His house 1s roomy and well furnished, and he subscribes 
to two or three agricultural and political papers, which, notwith- 
standing his manifold occupations, he finds time to read. He sends 
his sons to the college at Lausanne, and his daughters to the superior 
school for young girls; and when they have completed their school 
education, he probably lets them spend a few months in Berne or 
Jurich, to learn German. In a word, he keeps abreast with 
the progress of the day, and lays his shoulder to the wheel 
with all his energy and all his strength. He is avaricious 
only of his time, and one year with another he adds to his patrimony 
eighty or a hundred pounds. He will never be 2 grand riche, but he 
enjoys a certain consideration, and occupies an important position iu 
his district ; and when he dies, he will leave to his children a fortune 
which, modest though it be, may nevertheless enable them, if they 
tread in his footsteps, to attain to an equal measure of prosperity, 
and merit, in their turn, the respect of their neighbours and the 
confidence of their commune.” 

n considering the results of peasant-ownership in French 

I 8 I I 
Switzerland, it should not be forgotten that yeoman farmers 

o 

hereabouts possess a great advantage in having two such 
excellent markets for their dairy produce as Geneva and 
Lausanne. On the other hand, it is not the case, as Mr. Cowen 
(the Member for Newcastle) some time ago stated in one of his 
speeches, that Swiss peasants, either in this or any other 
anton, eke out their living by watchmaking. Watchmaking 
is now a highly organised industry, carried on in work- 
shops, like any other manufacture; and the times when 
the peasants of the Jura made watches in winter and 
worked on the land in summer have long gone by. That 
Switzerland derives great advantages from her manufactures is, 
nevertheless, undoubtedly true; and it is worthy the attention 
of Mr. Justin McCarthy, who seems to think that Nature has 
placed an interdict on the development of industrial enterprise 
in Ireland, that another country which has neither coal nor 
iron—which is even less favourably situated than Ireland, in 
ithat she possesses neither harbours nor navigable rivers, and is 
hemmed in on every side by tariff-protected neighbours—has 
yet by dint of energy and thrift succeeded in making herself, 
rélatively to her size, almost first among the manufacturing 
countries of Europe. In 1878, a year of intense industrial de- 
pression, the export of Swiss manufactures amounted to nearly 
£28,000,000 sterling. Without her manufactures, Switzerland, 
despite the thrift of her people, and a land system which, albeit, 
perhaps, not perfect, produces marvellous results, would not be 
able to support anything like her present population. As toother 
parts of the Confederation than those I have named, although 
equally minute and trustworthy information concerning them is 
not forthcoming, there can be little question that the proportion 
of yeoman farmers to population is little, if any, less than in 
the Cantons of Geneva and Vaud.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Geneva, January Oth. Witiiam WESTALL. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae 
THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The Spectator of January 8th contained a letter from 
Mr. Roden Noel, who demands, as many other Liberals are 
demanding, that the Boers of the Transvaal shall regain their 
independence and their liberty. Before joining in this demand, 
we ought to know something of the nature of this liberty that 
they require. Judging by the past, I think it will be found 
that their ideas of liberty are entirely without any recognition 
of the rights of others. They have had liberty in the past, and 
they have used it to hold great numbers in slavery, and to add 
to the numbers of their slaves by the free use of the Commando 
system,—that is, by attacking tribes beyond their borders, 
slaughtering the adults, and carrying off the children. They 
have also indulged in the liberty which once belonged to the 
planters of the Southern States,—the liberty of suppressing 
all who held doctrines different from their own. None who 
know the history of Livingstone can forget how his wander- 
ings first began in the attempt of the Boers upon his life, 
and their success in burning his house and dearly-loved books. 
The liberty to maintain slavery and all that comes of it is what 
they demand of us; but, in fact, they demand a great deal more. 
Liberty, to them, means the right of encroaching by force and 
fraud upon their neighbours, and acquiring without any restraint 
their land and cattle, as in the acts which led to the quarrels 


with the Zulus and Secocoeni, and to a condition of irritation 
against the white races that was supposed to endanger the 
settlers in Natal. 

Further, they claim the right of extending their rule and 
their peculiar institutions towards the Equator. Any limitation 
of their borders is, in the opinion of many, a trampling upon 
their rights. 

Now that we have exercised authority over them, it appears 
to me that we are bound to regard ourselves as responsible, to 
some extent, for the half-million Kaffirs, and to bear their 
interests in mind, as well as those of 30,000 Boers ; and therefore 
it is that I cannot join with those who propose to give up all 
authority, and with it all hope of exercising a useful influence, 
in the regions between the Vaal and the Zambesi—I am, 
Sir, &e., T. Fowrut Buxton. 

Varlies, Waltham Abbey, January 19th. 





THE LEAP IN THE DARK. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your review of “ Pictures from Ireland,” on the 8th 
inst., you say that “it will tax the highest statesmanship to 
take the leap in the dark that seems to be inevitable next [this] 
Session.” What sort of statesmanship is it that takes a leap in 
the dark ? Do you want to try to reconcile irreconcilables, or 
to satisfy those who will not say how much will satisfy them ? 
I do not think the prospect so dark as you imply. Opinion is 
tolerably well agreed in favour of “the three F's,” reasonably 
modified. 

“Fair rents” must be accepted, with the meaning that no 
further increase of rent can be demanded, unless the claim 
therefore can be substantiated to the satisfaction of the Court to 
be created for the purpose; and that the tenant may appeal to 
the same Court against the existing rent, and have it reduced, 
if he can show cause. 

“Free sale” must not be understood to mean that the tenant 
may sell his interest to the highest bidder. The landlord must 
have a veto on the incoming tenant. But if he uses his veto 
to prevent the acceptance of a bond fide offer, he should be 
required to purchase the out-going tenant’s interest, not at the 
highest competition price, but a price to be fixed by the Court. 

“ Fixity of Tenure” should not prevent the landlord from 
having the power to purchase the tenant’s interest at a price to 
be fixed by the Court. This power could not be used as a means 
of compelling the tenant to pay an increased rent, as no increase 
of rent could be compelled, except with the approval of the 
Court. It would be most disastrous to Ireland, if the landlords 
were deprived of all power, and the tenants practically left to 
divide and sublet the land unchecked.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Josern Joun Murruy. 

Old Forge, Dunnuriry, County Antrim January 17th. 

[Is not coercion a good deal of a leap in the dark? And is 
not coercion part of the necessary work of this Session ?—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 


* CURSORARY.” 
(To THE Epitror OF THE ‘*‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Let us be just, even to Mr. Stopford Blair. In your last 
number, you say he will be known hereafter as “ Cursorary 
Blair.’ I find, on looking into Latham’s abridgment of Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary (published by Longmans and Co., 1876), 
that the word “ cursorary ” is given as a current word, and that 
the authority given is Shakespeare, Henry V., v. 2 :— 
““T have but with a cursorary eye 
O’erglanced the articles.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Gk 1 
[We admit Sir William Harcourt’s mistake and our own.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR,"] 
Sir,—As I think your remarks on the enfranchisement of 
women in this week's Spectator are calculated to mislead the 
unthinking, I venture to write a few lines—in case no one else 
has done so—to show what is to be said on the other side. 
There are two reasons for which women desire the suffrage ; 
one is, as a measure of what appears to them simple justice, 
and they are unable to imagine why this justice should be 
denied them, except on principles which they feel themselves 
strongly called upon to protest against. The other is the plain 





fact that in some degree women have special interests, whicls 
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they do not regard as opposed to those of men, but which they 
feel certain will continue to be more or less neglected, if they 
are not able to exercise that very real pressure which can only 
be applied to M.P.’s by means of a vote, and in no other way 
so effectually, that Iam aware of. It is for these reasons, far 
more than the desire of influencing the policy of wars and 
armies, that they desire votes; and your parallel hardly seems 
to hold good, as it is not with a view of themselves entering 
into the lists of political warfare they ask for the suffrage, but 
in order to put a pressure on others to fight their battles. 

Doubtless, in the majority of cases, any two people habitu- 
ally living together, such as husband and wife, two sisters, or 
two brothers, would probably agree on political subjects; and, 
therefore, married women may have a certain limited influence 
on their husbands’ vote, but single women have very little, 
except in exceptional cases, and even then I doubt whether the 
influence on the votes of friends is nearly as great as that of a 
clever popular man, who is allowed his own vote, just the same. 

I must not trespass on your space, but this question being 
one which is felt by many women to be of vital importance, 
must be my excuse for troubling you. - lam, Sir, &c., 

119 Cromwell Road, S.W. I. W. Harperton, 

THE RITUALISTS AND THE POOR, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I hope you will excuse me for writing to you, but as I 
have noticed your opinion on the Ritualists and the imprison- 
ment of our Clergy copied in the Evening Standard of three or 
four past Saturday evenings, I, as a working man—a carman— 
beg sincerely to thank you for your outspokenness. I do not 
believe I have ever seen the Spectator, but may it prosper. It 
is very true, Sir, as you say, these imprisonments are hastening 
on Disestablishment at a rare pace, and then what will our 
Bishops do or say? I myself am not a member of any branch 
of the Church of England Working-Men’s Society, but the 
first opportunity that presents itself, I hope to join. Allow me 
to tell you, Sir, that, call the Tigh-Church party whatever the 
Persecution Society like, it is that very party that is beloved by 
the poor. They, indeed, are following very closely to the pre- 
cepts laid down by Jesus Christ himself, and they are winning 
hundreds to their side, I can assure you. I have reasons to 
know the good that some of the clergy are doing around here, 
but it would require more time than I have to spare to write 
and tell you, Sir, and God will most certainly bless them for it ; 
and the Clergy ought to thank you for the stand you have 
made,—ah ! and the laity too. ‘his, Sir, is my poor opinion of 
the Ritualists, as we are terined, not Romanists. 
ing you, I am, Sir, &e. 

[As the writer, who gives us his name and address, is 
evidently bearing honest testimony to what he considers the 
Christian zeal of the Ritualist, this letter appears to us to be 
too curious and impressive evidence of its kind to be kept back 
from the public.—Eb. Spectator. | 


Again thank- 


“THE VIRGIN’S CRADLE-SONG.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—lIn your notice of Frasei’s Magazine, you seem to give a 
qualitied acceptance to the assertion, in an article on “ Folk 
Lullabies,” that ‘good authorities” pronounce the pretty 
hymn or carol “ Dormi, fili, dormi!”’ to. be “one of the earliest 
poems extant of the Christian era.” Let me {[say, as one who 
has given twenty years of study to Latin hymnology, that no 
good authority could possibly say anything of the kind, for 
these simple reasons :—1. The structure of the verse is one of 
which there is no example or likeness at all till the twelfth 
century; no exact parallel, I think, till the sixteenth. 2. No 
ancient printed copy or MS. of it is known to exist, nor any 
citation of it in any old writer. 8. H. A. Daniel, perhaps the 
most learned hymnologist of this century, declares that he could 
never come on any old traces of it, and that, in his belief, it was 
composed by some of the Jesuits, with whose style of hymnody 
I am, Sir, &e., 
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it agrees. Ricnarp F, Lirtreparr, 
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THE STORM,* 1881. 

Dame Nature, perusing the newspaper page, 
Jumped out of her bed in a dence of a rage ; 
And swore by all Saints to the Calendar known, 
She would prove on the spot she'd a will of her own. 








* “ Sucl passed.”’—ADDISUN, 


1 as of late o'er pale Britannia 





a 
“T have waited and waited,” quoth she, “ by the Mass, 
In the hope things might come to a likelier pass ; 
When sham ‘ Peace and Honour’ were kicked out 0’ door, 
I swore to give England a chance or two more. 
In return for that kicking, I gave her a year 
To the heart of the Briton I thought might be dear ; 
With a warm sun above him, a kind earth below, 
And seasons as true as the ocean at flow,— 
When crops might all flourish, and harvest increase, 
And Trade lift her head for a worthier peace ; 
When Zulus and Afghans might rest on their oars, 
And Bartle be féted on civilised shores ; 
I drank power to his elbow, though under the sun 
Bartle’s elbow had wrought all the harm to be done,— 
Believing, at least, the small reason of men 
Would prevent him from shaking that elbow again. 
[ bowed out my Dizzy, nor grudged him the while 
Of my sister, Dame Fortune, the kindliest smile 
(For tho’ Truth in the end should compel us to flee him 
We both of us know a big man when we see him). 
I bowed in my Gladstone, right worthy to share 
Once more in the ‘ will of the popular air ;’ * 
And to warm-hearted Erin I hoped to impart, 
To her brains, just a glow from the warmth of her heart.’ 
O frustra! nequidquam ! in vain I rehearse 
My sinking of heart in my querulous verse, 
Be the end of the play in a sock or a buskin, 
Twill drive us at last to the moral of Ruskin,x— 
That rival ratcatchers as worthily strive 
Mor rule, as the best politicians alive !— 
For, for good or for ill be their purpose and aim, 
The rats that they hunt will be always the same. 
Obstructives obstruct who obstructed before, 
And Parliament meets to be merely a bore; 
By Tories created, by Tories deplored, 
In the Queen’s House of Commons mere Brass is the lord ;. 
Sleek Northcote calls angels and saints to his aid, 
And like Frankenstein shrinks from the monster he made,. 
And while his poor hands he in humbleness rabs, 
The Tory bear-leader is led by his cubs. 
St. Stephen’s still echoes the infantine Churchill, 
(Whose pedagogues, surely, used ruler and birch ill, 
When they fostered the pea in its juvenile pod, 
And ruined the child by avoiding the rod ;) 
Still Salisbury utters his figments serene, 
Still Anarchy stalks o’er the desolate scene ; 
Nor Bright, nor Mundella, nor Dilke, has pretence 
To infuse in the mixture one tittle of sense. 


The O’Shine, the O’Paque, the O’Brian Boru, 

Give the best of bad brains their own land to undo; 
"Tongs and MacHammer keep pounding away, 
The first half the night, and the second all day, 
With never a glimmer of wit to the fore, 
All-powerless to speak, and all-powerful to bore,— 
Till Ireland’s dead Currans indignant disclaim 

The darkness of dullness now linked with her name. 


Historic McCarthy, on history nursed, 

‘Tries to make of his ‘own times’ the weakest and worst; 
Parnell plays the stalest of demagogue play, 

‘To be called ‘ King Parnell’ talks his country away ; 
And while England, awake to the wrongs of the past, 
The mantle of Love over Erin would cast,— 

Bad landlords would banish, good tenants would bless, 
And kiss a loved sister with sister’s caress,— 

These self-secking weaklings, of Pigmydom born, 

Make Ireland a desert, and England a scorn, 


Ti there’s not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that in whose bosom the bright waters meet, 
Oh! sad was that valley when luckless she fell 
To thee and to thine, landlord-hating Parnell! 


What differs the past from the present, I pray ? 
Wherein, please, is yesterday worse than to-day ? 
The floor of your Commons is held by the men 
Who held it before, and now hold it again; 
Dishonour the master, and Honour trod down, 
And Northeote submissive to Salisbury’s frown,— 





popularis aura. 
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The country, o’erweary, o’erpatient, o’erworn, 
Uprising in murmurs of infinite scorn, 
And asking wherein, to those that have eyes, 
Between ‘ Whig’ and ‘ Tory’ the difference lies. 
Tam weary of all of you—weary and sad— 
Where weak beyond weak seems the best to be had; 
Since for Right and for Reason no strength ye have got, 
By the Lord of Creation, I'll ‘ Boycott’ the lot!” 


Dame Nature arose, in her infinite strength, 

In the depths of her spirit outwearied at length ; 

The East wind and North wind she summoned to throw 
Over Earth, Sea, and Heaven her masterful snow. 

She “ Boycotted ” London from Kew to Mile End, 

Bade Thames to the tempest his armoury lend,— 

She locked up two Judges forlorn and alone, 

And forced on the House a cléture of her own: 

She blocked the stecl rails, man-invented to prove 

That man was the master of force from above ; 

She laughed at his mission, she mocked at his word, 
And through the loud storm-drift her warning was heard: 


“Ay! speak from the West, and foretell to a day 

When the storm-cloud shall break, and the lightning 
play ; 

Foreteliing is folly, and knowledge for fools, 

For the wisest of men keep the oldest of rules. 

Ye fret me, ye stir me, ye move me to mirth, 

At your Lownesses crawling ’twixt Heaven and Earth. 

My tide it shall gather, my storm it shall burst,— 

In their own thoughts alone, Sirs, your last shall be first. 

In an hour of the tempest, a frown of the cloud, 

I stoop to the humble, I threaten the proud.” 


shall 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY.—DECORATION, 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 
Tue decorative portion of this year’s winter exhibition at 
the Grosvenor Gallery resolves itself practically into three 
series of designs, by three artists,—Mr. E. Burne Jones, Mr. 
Walter Crane, and Mr. Henry Holiday. The last-mentioned 
of these is a laborious and earnest artist, whose work does not, 
as arule, come much before the general public, though, if we 
remember rightly, Mr. Holiday first gained his reputation by 
his illustrations to the famous “ Hunting of the Snark,” by 
Lewis Carroll. Two or three other artists besides those we 
have mentioned contribute to this decorative exhibition, but 
their works are, with one exception, unimportant, and few in 
number. The exception is a large design by Mr. HE. J. Poynter, 
R.A., and is a coloured cartoon for a mosaic in the House of 
Lords, representing “St. George, with allegorical figures of 
Fortitude and Purity.” This design is one of Mr. Poynter's 
best decorative works, and though very simple in its conception 
and treatment, is, we think, well fitted for its desired purpose. 
The colour, too, is more pleasant than usual in this painter's 
designs, and has none of that dull heaviness to which his oil- 
paintings are so liable. For some years this cartoon has been 
hung up in one of the large halls of the South Kensington 
Museum, and it has stood well the somewhat rough test of com- 
parison with decorative objects of all ages, nationalities, and 
kinds, as a genuine piece of good, strong drawing, and original 
work, 

Besides this composition of Mr. Poynter's, there are two panels 
of flowers upon a gold ground, very carefully painted in a 
minute style, by Mr. W. J. Muckly ; a design for a painted 
ceiling, of very slight merit, by Mr. J. H. Pollen; and a carefully- 
painted lily, by Mr. M. R. Corbett. Mr. Alma Tadema’s, R.A., 
two classical studies in Indian ink, on white and grey paper, 
scarcely come within the scope of decoration, except in the way 
that all good painting is decorative. 

Mr. Henry Holiday’s work is difficult to criticise, for it 
presents many characteristics which seem to contradict one 
another. It is painstaking and careful, without being 
thoughtful; it is minute, without being really delicate; it 
is in about equal degrees classical and religious in its 
manner and spirit. Its greatest defect is doubtless its 
want of strong out-door life; the too great care and studied 
elaboration with which each of these designs is conceived and 

‘executed, has resulted in a weariness which communicates itself 








perceptibly to the spectator. It would be a good lesson for Mr. 
Holiday to be forced to copy one of Mr. Seymour Haden’s 
etchings, so that he might, peradventure, learn something 
of the difference life and death in artistic 
work. Locking at these designs, we are irresistibly re- 
minded of Ruskin’s dietum,—‘ All decorative work should 
the contravention of this dictum 
has led the artist so much astray. The worst 
example by this artist is undoubtedly the design for a 
fresco in the “Town Hall, Rochdale,” representing King 
John signing Magna Charta. This picture resolves itself 
into an awkward series of vertical and horizontal lines, and is 
good neither in illustration of its subject, composition, nor 
colour. The best specimen of Mr. Holiday’s work here shown 
is, we think, the water-colour sketch for the reredos at Bolton 
Abbey. This represents various New-Testament scenes, full 
of variety and cleverly composed. The colour here is of the 
pure, rather thin tints, supposed to be appropriate to this style of 
work, and in the management of this Mr. Holiday has succeeded. 


between 


be easy,” because it is 
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The manner of Mr. Walter Crane’s work is too well known 
to need much description. He sends to this exhibition 
designs for tapestry, wall-paper, frescoes, tiles, ceilings, &e. 
All are inventive, but the best is undoubtedly the cartoon 
(for tapestry), the “ Goose-Girl,” which is, indeed, one of the 
truest pieces of decoration in the gallery, and splendidly fitted 
for its purpose. It is carried just far enough for successful re- 
production, and the composition is full of “ go,” incident, and 
pleasant things prettily put together. 

Mr. Crane’s wall-paper designs are also of considerable 
merit, especially in the delicate tinting of the design and 
grounds. We do not know any other artist of the present 
day, who can combine so delicately and truly flat tints 
as Mr. Crane, unless it be Mr. Albert Moore, and he 
attempts design comparatively seldom. By the way, it 
is curious that this exhibition has not tempted some of 
our best decorative artists to exhibit their works. Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Rooke, Mr. Stacey Marks, Mr. Caldecott, Miss 
Kate Greenaway, are all alike conspicuous by absence from 
a field where they might, at least, have competed worthily, 
if they had not gained the first prize. Sir Coutts Lindsay 
himself, with a modesty as praiseworthy as it is rare, forbears 
to enter the lists; and Mr. E. Burne Jones has, despite the 
inevitable shortcomings of his peculiar methods of thought, no 
one who can really dispute the first place with him. It is, we 
think, much to be regretted that Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., 
could not be prevailed upon, or was not asked (we know not 
which), to send the two large cartoons in umber and white 
which he prepared for the lunettes of the Gallery at the South 
Kensington Museum. Not only are these works worthy specimens 
of mural decoration, conceived and executed in a large, noble 
style, but they would have afforded the best possible contrast 
(we had almost said antidote) to the peculiarly individual refines 
ments and limitations of Mr. As it is, 
seen by the side of men, who, whatever their talents may be, 
are of markedly inferior genius; Mr. Burne Jones’s designs are 
apt to make us think that he only is right, and all our other 
artists wrong. This is, no doubt, “a hard saying ;” neverthe- 
less, it is, we believe, a true one. In modern decoration, as far 
as we are aware, there has not been seen in public any work 
which, for excellence in its kind, can approach the large car- 
toons (for stained glass) exhibited here by Mr. Jones. 
Indeed, if we concede that an artist can be right in 
transgressing the limits which the nature of the material 
seem to have plainly fixed, then we must allow that there have 
probably never been seen such grand windows as those for 
which the designs are here exhibited. Of these we can only 
mention one, entitled, “ Judgment,” as that is both the best, 
and the one which most exemplifies Mr. Burne Jones’s peculiari- 


3urne Jones’s work. 


ties. It is a large window, in three compartments, worked 
thinly in rather dead colouring. It shows a material view of 


the Resurrection, conceived with much of the simplicity 


of the early pre-Raphaelite times, and will, no doubt, 
offend many for that reason. The awakened dead are 
shown with the passions and in the garb that they 
had in life. The mail-clad angel, who is striking the 


balance between the just and the unjust, wears medizval 
armour, the rocky tombs out of which the dead are rising, are 
drawn much as they might have been in the time of Giotto. 
The whole work is a curious mingling of past and present, 
hardly attempting to show the scene according to any conceiv- 
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able manner in which it might happen, but mingling symbol- 
ism and reality, after the painter’s usual method. And yet the 
effect is singularly beautiful; each group of figures is both 
lovely in itself, and subsidiary to the main composition. The 
combinations of line are delightful, in a varied intricacy 
which never approaches confusion; the colours harmonise with 
a perfection which it is difficult to describe, the individual 
figures are instinct with life and meaning. On the purely 
technical merits of the work there is no need to dwell. We 
need not say that the draperies are carefully studied and very 
gracefully arranged, that the composition is both elaborate and 
beautiful, and the drawing good throughout; but it is worth 
while to point out that the artist’s object has perhaps been 
to rival in a window the Byzantine mosaic of St. Mark’s, and 
that, on the whole, he has succeeded. 








BOOKS. 
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AN IRISH LANDLORD.* 

Mr. Bence Jones has written an instructive and oppor- 
tune work. He relates his experience as a “thorough” 
John Bull in Ireland, and it is not the less valuable that the 
lessons we learn from it have a wider bearing than those he 
would intentionally inculcate. His agricultural teaching is 
practical and sound, and he has been unusually successful in 
his forty years’ effort to make his dependants conscious of the 
British standard of comfort and crops, decency and dairy- 
farming. His devotion to the agriculturist’s great first cause, 
manure, has not been in vain, and we doubt not that his 
pastures and his cattle are the better for his system. Yet his 
book, written in the good-faith of a cocksure man, sufficiently 
explains, though it does not excuse, the revolt of his tenantry, 
which occurred even before the accumulated force of the present 
terror was at the command of the Land League. 

It is difficult to put in any plea for people guilty of Boycotting 
so useful an agriculturist as the lord of Lisselan. When 
well-wishers are hoping for some deus ex machind to drain and 
fertilise Irish waste lands, it is inopportune to disable so effective 
an instrument for that purpose as is Mr. Bence Jones ; but what- 
ever the future of his estate, he will have done good work in his 
generation, of which he may be bucolically proud. Whatever 
the lacklands of the League may say to the contrary, the south- 
western provinces of Ireland will, by the common-sense of 
mankind—even the mankind of Munster-—be used almost 
certainly for dairy purposes, and Mr. Bence Jones has deserved 
well of his neighbours by proving that they can, if they choose, 
compete with Normandy in the London butter trade. However 
uncertain her cereal crops, the Gulf Stream gives Ireland pre- 
eminence in grass and in most green crops:— Our grass 
privileges,” says Mr. Bence Jones, “are very great. In three 
years the natural grasses are established, and a close and 
excellent sward is the result, equal to good old grass in the west 
of England, and such as in Norfolk could not be got in thirty 
years, hardly in twice thirty.” Mr. Jones speaks with authority, 
and we accept his report the more readily that he did not spend 
any extraordinary capital, nor were the farming operations 
which he describes impracticable by any of his neighbours. 

But his estate lay in the county Cork, he had to deal with 
Trish tenants, and though the four thousand acres he owns are 
doubtless enriched, he has not achieved any solution of the 
Hibernian riddle. He is a rectangular man, plunged in a many- 
sided hole, and however he has laboured to fill up its crevices, 
the moment was sure to come in which it should be discovered 
that he did not fit. If we could explain why he does not fit, we 
should go far to explain how difficult it is for Englishmen 
to benefit Ireland. We readily acknowledge how useful Mr. 
Bence Jones was as a Suffolk Justice in Suffolk, bred to the law, 
and therefore inclined to take a legal estimate of affairs; but we 
can equally conceive the dismay, suspicion, and revolt, mostly 
of the silent sort, with which his hard-and-fast judgments, his 
contempt for the shifty logic of the Celtic mind, and his enforce- 
ment of statutes which have never been really accepted as laws 
to be obeyed, were endured. Sufferance is the badge of 
Munster men, as is also a secretive fidelity to one another, and 
of course this “elephant in a rice-field” remained ignoraut of 
how unstable was his popularity. Nor was the people’s dis- 


* The Life’s Work in Ireland of a Landlord who tried to do his Duty. By W 
Bence Jones, of Lisselan, London; Macmillan and Co. 1880. 





approval marked, but rather latent, for the folk of Southern 
Ireland are capable of a nice discrimination, and appraised their 
well-meaning reformer at no very undue value; and no doubt 
they rendered him and his family the meed which, in Irish opinion, 
is earned by such—to them—superficial merits as good husbandry 
and temporal prosperity. Irishmen are not ungrateful, and we 
readily believe that most of his neighbours are at this moment 
attached to Mr. Bence Jones, so far as his qualities have in them 
the power of attaching the people he lives among. The stories 
of his weeping coachman and of his labourers’ sorrow when dis- 
missed are not the less likely to be true, although their employes 
never comprehended the leading traits of a Munster man’s nature, 
His book suggests that Mr. Bence Jones has little imaginative 
power, or insight into any other than his own view of things. 
But in dealing with the alienated, suspicious, and very artificial 
Irish, who, more than any other European race, are the 
children of disorder and heirs of social and political strife, 
imagination is a necessary element of success. Impatient as 
we may be of the study, we must judge of them by endeavour- 
ing to picture their past, and from its very stains we may 
gather a robust hope for their future. Englishmen have been 
trained since Tudor times to habitual prosperity, while, miser- 
able as he may have been before, the Irishman has since then 
had little but visionary hope to feed on, and few except ever- 
receding joys to reward his craving for happiness. The axis 
on which his thought revolves has been shifted from solid earth, 
and life has been to him altogether unstable. His struggles for 
existence have been like nightmares, without coherent reason or 
result. Hunted like a wild beast for conscience’ sake for so 
long, the antagonisms of creed are now to him the most real of 
antagonisms. Within the last forty years he has been ordered 
to walk in step with the sturdy and confident Englishman; 
but can we wonder if he jibs and moves uneasily in shoes that 
are made by John Bull on his own last ? 

We do not see much of the patience that these facts 
should suggest in Mr. Bence Jones’s tone when he dis- 
cusses his tenantry. ‘lo the English reader, most of his 
work would seem well suited to cure Irish trouble. Legislation 
that will secure decent dwellings, remunerative employment, 
and a good worldly outlook to working-men—and most 
Irish tenants are little more than labourers—ought, as we are 
apt to think, to salve the wounds of the past, however deep.. 
Tolerance, teaching, turnips,—what more can any reasonable 
people want? Why should these large-mouthed clamourers 
love rags, and discomfort, and beggary ? Why, as Mr. Bence 
Jones hints, should they remain cowardly, cruel, and untruth- 
ful? Why, to crown Trish paradoxes, should a sincerely 
Catholic population rise to revolutionary baits so greedily? It 
would be hard to answer these questions, if we were not ready to 
face the truth, and acknowledge that the fabric of Irish society 
has been ill-built from the beginning. The work of reform and 
improvement, however generously desired by England of late 
years, has no basis, and deserving individuals, such as Mr. 
Bence Jones, can do but little, even by the best farming and 
sturdiest rebukes, to establish in Ireland those principles at 
once of law and liberty, of respect and of good-faith, which 
underlie the civilisation of what was once Christendom. 

Meantime, as no man can be given a pedigree by Act of 
Parliament, so no money can purchase the feudal rights that 
have unhappily been passed from hand to hand as marketable 
goods. It is, perhaps, because they still retain memories of 
the old ties that bound chief and kerne, lord and vassal, that 
the Ivish tenants object to their travesty, and ask by what 
right they are assumed by Mr. Bence Jones, or other new- 
comer. The mass of Irish landowners are contract, not feudal 
lords, and they have played dangerously with paternal 
government; yet the landed property of the country has little 
influence in its representation or control. For reasons that 
date from before the Union, political power has slipped from 
their hand; and the people passionately worship political power. 
They are in a false position, most unhappily for the interests 
of the highly-artificial society which has been evolved by the 
Irish past, and which demands of them weight which they do 
not possess. There follows a more dangerous strain on law 
and order, where property is thus divorced from government 
and yet where low franchises, trial by unanimous jury, and other 
customs, the product of lengthy English development, are 
imposed by way of relief. Startling as is the lawless folly of 
many leaders in the Irish revolt, it may do good if it convince 


us that Bence-Jonesism is no remedy for the contradictions 
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and radical disorder of their condition which drive the Irish 
into occasional epidemic insanity. 

Reconstruction, but not any new creation, of a healthier 
society, is the large but pressing problem to be solved; and it 
should be attempted on principles that have proved themselves 
able to secure social stability, rather than by recourse to nine- 
teenth-century novelties. Religion is still a living force in 
Ireland, and if Acts of Parliament can be shown to 
be not inharmonious with the Decalogue, they will be 
received with a more generous obedience in Ireland than 
perhaps elsewhere, where they are considered but as links 
of a temporal “social contract.” Meaztime, nothing has 
done more to neutralise the efforts of superficially practical 
men like Mr. Bence Jones, than the conjuring tricks played 
with principles to suit party ends. He speaks with but too 
much reason of the “ thorough untruth that prevails in Ireland, 
especially among politicians.” The cure for it would be uncom- 
promising application of the highest justice by the authorities 
in Ireland. A reforming but not revolutionary administrator, 
stern, but capable of comprehending the noble qualities that are 
dormant or warped in Irishmen, would certainly secure the 
homage almost too readily given to pre-eminence in Ireland. 

No one can doubt Mr. Bence Jones’s pluck, and that he offers 
afar better solution of Irish difficulties than do the scheming 
popular favourites of the day. Yet he is so incapable of rightly 
estimating the complex character of the dependants he has pater- 
nally bullied, that rule such as his must be, sooner or later, a 
failure. Good specimen of an energetic landlord as he is, he 
suggests the question now in men’s mouths whether much 
irresponsible power can be entrusted to average landlords, under 
the sanction of an agrarian code tinkered by any Westminster 
witan? What is really wanted is that good customs might 
overgrow statute law, so as to supplement its weaknesses. For 
the urgent problem is, how to give social stability to every 
class in its due order. Well managed property in Ireland 
gives already hope of fair progress in prosperity, if it be 
only left alone. The wrack and slime of Irish cataclysms 
turn to fertile soil in good hands, wherever there is stability 
of tenure, but stability of tenure would have been best en- 
sured, had it been possible, rather by custom than by legislation. 
Meantime, we cannot but recognise the extraordinary vitality of 
the Irish race, which in itself will secure for it a large part in 
the general “ progression by antagonism” of our spiritual and 
material world, and, therefore, we note Mr. Bence Jones’s 
evidence in favour of that better distribution of land which, 
we believe, can be made gradually the chief means towards 
Irish prosperity :— 

‘‘Peasant-proprietorship,” he says, “is no panacea. Carefully 
worked, it may be made to do some good, as it might, too, I think, in 
England and Scotland. I have long believed that by a system of 
Land Backs, more or less on the model of the Prussian Land Banks, 
advances might be made without risk to help any one in the Three 
Kingdoms who wishes to buy a limited portion of land, and thus the 
number of landed proprietors be fairly increased, and those appeased 
who suffer in any degree under Jand-hunger. Such advances, if made 
gradually, and with a firm resolution to enforce repayment, would be 
quite safe. In Ireland, the curious readiness to place money on 
deposit in banks, and the great sams so deposited, enable a Land 
Bank to be set up with great advantage. Depositors now only 
receive usually 1 per cent. for this money; the offer of 2 per cent. 
would procure a great sum. By arrangement with the Bank of 
Treland, which now has many branches in country places, the 
Government, by offering 2 per cent., could probably get any 
sum wanted for advances to enable occupiers to buy their 
farms. I would suggest that only a definite sum yearly should 
be advanced—say, £100,000—so that by the time a really 
large sum-total was reached, a substantial part of tue first ad- 
vances would have been repaid. With firmness, there need be no 
loss, as there has not been a shilling of loss on the millions advanced 
to landlords for drainage, who, ev hypothesi, are so bad, while tenants 
are so good.” 

Again, from so thorough an expert it is satisfactory to know 
that,— 

“Tn the past year, tenants have awakened to the value of draining, 
and the loans at 1 per cent. from the Government did great good. 
Se re In my Union, forty-four loans for draining were taken. | 
believe half of them were taken by tenants for small sums,—£100, 
and such like.” 

This is practical advice and good news, and goes far to con- 
tradict most of those short, sharp phrases of abuse which dis- 
figure Mr. Bence Jones’s book, and have largely contributed to 
his unpopularity. Though not, perhaps, capable of gaining 
“peace with honour” in ruling an Irish tenantry, he is a valu- 
able factor towards their welfare, by his example as a farmer. 
His “life’s work,’ however, leaves us with renewed conviction 





that Paddy is not undeveloped John, but diverse ; more logical, 
if less reasonable ; subtler, but less sensible; unallured by solid 
prospects of prosperity, yet always discounting a Utopian 
future; just now in sore “disgrace with fortune and men’s 
eyes,” yet possessing the germs of what may yet serve our 
world, should the darkness of sceptical pessimism close upon 
us. The Irish race needs but a wise sympathy and unshrink- 
ing application of the Decalogue, to be yet a precious agent im 
the imperial advance of England. 





THE GOSPEL FOR THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 
Tuts is a remarkable book, though it does not seem to us to 
correspond very closely with the new title chosen for it in the 
recast which it has suffered since it first appeared under the 
title, Leaving us an Example,—Is it Living, and Why? That 
the Gospel of Christ is just as essential to the Nineteenth 
Century as to every other century since his coming, we earnestly 
believe; but that it is more especially the Gospel for the 
nineteenth century than for any other century, except so far 
as the “increasing purpose” which runs through all 
the ages is more clearly visible now than in any 
past era, we do not see. Moreover, the choice of this 
title for the book suggests that the author has selected for 
discussion especially those features in the Gospel of Christ 
which are now for the first time distinctly visible. But this 
suggestion of his new title is not supported by the subject of 
his book, which makes very little appeal to that class of beliefs 
and convictions which we are supposed to regard as our pewest 
possessions, in spite of the fact that the book has apparently 
been suggested by Mr. J. S. Mill’s essays on Religion, and that 
it takes its stand on that great thinker’s admissions. In fact, in 
working out once more with the freshness of a deep personal 
love and insight the great teaching of Christ’s spiritual ex- 
ample, and insisting on the theological inferences to be drawn 
from the fact that that example works with much more than 
the living power of those purely human examples which 
are daily presented to our eyes, instead of having lost its vivid- 
ness in the remoteness of history, our author very rarely enters 
upon the peculiar intellectual heritage of our day, or directly 
adapts his teaching to the atmosphere of “ modern thought.’” 
No doubt, his knowledge of the tendencies of modern thought 
teaches him to avoid much that is specially distasteful or in- 
credible to the temper of the day, but it is only in this negative 
direction that his book is greatly affected by the special assump- 
tions of the Nineteenth Century. Indeed, the new title seems 
to us a mistake. It suggests a class of considerations that we 
do not find. And it does not suggest the class of considerations 
which we do find, and which we find set forth with great sim- 
plicity, beauty, and force. 

The idea of the volume is to connect the moral example of 
Christ with the teaching that Christ is God manifested in 
humanity, and hence a power who can enable all men who 
accept his yoke to become like him. The author insists that, 
in order to give true significance and reality to Christ’s human 
example, you must regard the knowledge, foreknowledge, and 
general conditions of his life as those of a finite, though pro- 
phetie nature; and that so to regard them, is by no means 
inconsistent with a belief in his divine essence, but even ueces- 
sary to beliet in that divine essence, if the taking up of a 
human career was to be anything but a dramatic representa- 
tion. In the appendix our author indicates how far, in his 
belief, this true limitation and growth of Christ’s human 
nature is to be reconciled with his divine essence and pre-- 
existence; but he insists, with great force, that all reality is 
taken from the Scriptual narrative of Christ’s life if, when 
Christ asks for information, it is to be assumed that he already 
had what he asked for, and when he declares his ignorance of 
the time at which an event is to happen, you are to say that 
the ignorance was impossible. Further, our author points 
out that Christ’s chief spiritual characteristics, his perfect sub- 
mission to a lot from which he still prayed to be delivered, his 
inexhaustible patience with the infirmities and errors of others, 
and, above all, his infinite trust in God, lose their beauty and’ 
reality, if the submission was not submission to something above 
him, but mere acquiescence in his own decrees, if his patience was 
not due to sympathy with the weakness of others, but rather 
to an absolute knowledge of how they must and would act, and 
if his trust in God were mere self-contemplation under another 


* The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century. Fourth Edition. London: Longmans 
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form. All this is, of course, most true, and it is perfectly clear 
that the author of this book urges it from no momentary doubt 
as to the true divinity and eternal sonship of Christ, but with 
the sincere belief, which he exhibits in the later part of the 
book, that the true divinity and eternal sonship of Christ re- 
quired this divesting himself for a time of those attributes 
which are inconsistent with a true human experience, and would 
have been entirely inconsistent with the affectation of a human 
experience which was false,and not true. We say this only by 
way of explanation of the author's true theology. For the real 
power of the book consists in his interpretation of the example 
of Christ from the point of view of Christ’s real humanity, 
though of a humanity, of course, enlarged by even higher 
prophetic gifts than the highest of those which the greatest 
of his forerunners had possessed. From this point of view, 
much that is very striking, and in some sense, at least, original, 
is urged upon the reader ;—this, for instance, as to Christ's 
relation to the Scriptures, as he augured the fulfilment in his 
own life of their various Messianic anticipations :— 


To him ‘the volume of the book’ was far more than it could be 
to any other child of man. It was not only his Father’s word—it 
was not only the lamp of his feet and the light of his path in the 
ordinary sense—it was far more than this. ‘Search the Scriptures,’ 
he said to the Jews, ‘for they are they which testify of me.” Not 
a prophecy which did not bear upon his life, or his work, or office ; 
hardly a psalm which he could not take into his lips as though it 
were written forhim. It was of him or for him that prophets and 
psalmists had written. When, carried ont of themselves, they poured 
forth the deepest utterances of inspiration, they testified beforehand 
his sufferings and the glory which should be revealed. What, then, 
must these prophetic writings have been to him who was the subject 
of them! With what feelings, as time went on, must he have 
realised the fulfilment of each prediction. How thoroughly imbued 
his mind must have been with their spirit! We see this in his fre- 
quent allusions to the subject when conversing with his Apostles : 
‘He told them how it is written of the Son of Man that he must 
suffer many things, and be set at nought ;’ ‘ Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
salem, and all things that are written by the prophets concerning the 
Son of Man shall be accomplished ;’ ‘Truly the Son of Man goeth as 
it is written of him ;’ ‘But I say unto you that this which is written 
must yet be accomplished in me, and he was reckoned among the 
transgressors.’ ‘O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken : ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into his glory?” We are so accustomed to think of 
Christ as fulfilling the predictions of Scripture, that we do not at all 
realise what it must have been to him, whose heart and mind were 
as human as our own, to read his own life by the light of these pro- 
phecies, and to note in each new trial and suffering the fulfilment of 
them. How much is revealed of his human heart in the words, 
‘The things concerning me have an end!’ . ... The submission 
of Christ to the Jewish Scriptures is all the more remarkable when 
his claim to exercise paramount authority over the positive enact- 
ments of the Jewish Law is remembered. We see a striking instance 
of this in his teaching with regard to the Sabbath. He not only 
refused to enforce on his disciples the rabbinical rules for the strict 
observance of the day, but he also claimed authority to modify the 
rules which Moses had given. ‘The Son of Man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath,’ was his startling reply to the objectors. It was no blind 
adherence, then, to the letter of Scripture which led him to make 
Scripture his guide. He clearly discriminated, not only between 
the letter and the spirit, but also between what was of merely tem- 
porary obligation and what was lasting and unchangeable—between 
that which belonged to the Mosaic economy and that which was for 
alltime. It was this which contributed more than anything else to 
his ultimate rejection by the Jewish nation. They clung to the 
“letter that killeth.’ He contended for ‘the Spirit that giveth life.” 
It is this which makes his submission to Scripture so wonderful :— 
notwithstanding the authority which he claimed in this respect over 
Scripture, he submitted himself to the spiritual guidance of 
Scripture ; he made it the rule of his life. Notwithstanding that the 
Jewish Scriptures were to be completed and perfected, and rendered 
infinitely more precious by the history of his life and death—notwith- 
standing that his own teaching was in the highest degree inspired, 
and that the words of his lips were to be for all future ages ‘more 
precious than rnbies, more to be desired than fine gold, sweeter also 
than honey and the honeycomb’—notwithstanding that he was him- 
self both the corner-stone and the crowning glory of the building—he 
yielded from first to last the most perfect submission to Scripture. 
What an example forus! It isas when a king teaches his subjects 
to reverence the law, by himself submitting to its authority and 
guidance.” 


That is a very fine passage, and especially that reference to 
our Lord’s saying, “ The things concerning me have an end,” 
the context of which our author has not referred to. The con- 
text is sufficiently remarkable. It is after his prediction of 
Peter’s threefold denial, uttered at the Last Supper. ‘ And he 
said unto them, When I sent you without purse, and scrip, and 
shoes, lacked ye anything? And they said, Nothing. Then 
he said unto them, But now, he that hath a purse, let 
him take it, and likewise his scrip; and he that hath no 
sword, let him sell his garment and buy one. For I say unto 
you, that this that is written must yet be accomplished 








n me, And he was reckoned among the  trangressors: 
or the things concerning me have an end. And they 
said, Lord, behold, here are two swords. And he said, 
unto them, It is enough.” ‘That seems to us to be a very 
explicit confirmation of our author's view that Christ, in his 
human life, saw the future partially irradiated by the light 
of prophecy, and partially concealed. As the Messianic 
prophecies verged towards their fulfilment, he seems here to 
say that his own human power of prophetic foresight stops 
short with theirs: gazing into the dark future for his disciples, 
he could hardly tell them what might and might not be 
needful for them, when the time had come that he himself was 
to be “numbered with the transgressors ;” he could not assure 
them that they might not need the ordinary precautions of 
human providence,—they too might be deprived, as he was to be 
for a time deprived, of the clear evidence of God’s all-pervading 
love, and as they were not prepared for it, as he was, they might 
need to guard themselves in the ordinary, short-sighted human 
way, against the ordinary human wants and the ordinary 
human violence. But when the disciples, in their earthly and 
literal way, take this. anxiety about their future, during the 
darkness of the hours when he was to be “ numbered with 
the transgressors,” as an intimation that the hour of a display 
of human force was near, he puts the suggestion aside at once 
with something of gentle irony. “It is enough,’—two swords 
were enough, and more than enough, for the sort of emergency 
of which they were thinking. 

Our author illustrates Christ's perfect human character on all 
its sides with great freshness and power. Take, for example, 
this, on his perfect trust in God :— 


“Tn nothing was his perfect trust in God more plainly shown than 
in the confidence with which he looked forward to the completion of 
his work after his own death. If we consider the position in which 
he stood towards the close of his ministry, we shall see how extra- 
ordinary, when seen from our present point of view, this confidence 
was. He has a few devoted followers. Of the rest of the nation, 
some believe in him, but are afraid to confess him; many more are 
in doubt concerning him; while the vast majority reject his claims. 
He stands nearly alone among men; his death is imminent, and he 
knows it; he has foretold it. He knows that in a short time he 
will be put to a painful and ignominious death; yet he looks with 
a calm confidence which nothing can shake to the triumph of his 
cause after his death. Death is to him not the termination of his 
existence, but an entrance on a higher state, in which he is to reap 
the fruits of his earthly toil,—nay, it is by dying that he is to 
achieve the victory. He is content to bear with patience the present 
apparent failure of that cause, looking forward to its certain success 
in the future. The ground of this confidence is trust in God. 
Humanly speaking, nothing could have been more improbable than 
the success of his cause. His own death was at hand; his fol- 
lowers, devoted to him as they were, were altogether unequal to the 
task of carrying on his work, even if they had comprehended his 
designs, which they certainly did not; yet he leaves the work with 
perfect confidence in God’s hands. He secs his death approaching, 
and he takes a solemn and affectionate farewell of his disciples. He 
tells them that they will forsake him in the hour of peril—that 
one of them will deny him. Notwithstanding this proof of their 
weakness, he treats them with confidence; he speaks confidently of 
seeing them again; he tells them that God will send his Spirit to fit 
them for the work they have to do; that thus they shall be guided 
into all truth. This gift of the Comforter will be in answer to his 
prayers. He will abide with them for ever. Thus the work shall be 
carried on, until the world shall be convinced of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment.” 

And equally striking is his illustration of Christ’s perfect calm- 
ness and self-possession. There is no fine writing in the work, 
but there is no weak writing. 

The latter and more properly theological portion of the 
book is less powerful than the spiritual and moral portion. 
But it, too, contains much that is fine. Take, for example, this, 
on the moral identity between the spirit of Christ’s life and the 
spirit of God's Providence, as illustrated in the history of our 
race:— 

“The mode of God’s government of the world teaches us that his 
highest perfection is goodness. He has revealed himself in history as 
a Moral Power. This revelation of God in history exactly corresponds 
with the revelation of God in Christ. The God revealed to us in the 
life and death of Christ is a God who subdues men by the power of 
goodness; who casts aside physical force in his dealings with men, as 
though it were a weapon unworthy of himself and of them. We 
seem, in following the earthly life of Christ, to be following the foot- 
steps of the same Moral Power which has striven and borne with 
men through the countless generations of the past. So completely 
in the moral government of the world is the Divinity veiled from the 
eyes of sense, so hidden is every power but that of goodness, that 
men have been found in every age of the world who have said—There 
isno God. This exactly agrees with the character of the Divine 
Manifestation in Christ. There, too, we see the same veiling of every 
power but that of goodness. The life of Christ seems an epitome of 
that which has befallen the Moral Power in the history of the world. 
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In history we see the Moral Power seeking no aid from mere brute 
force; often despised and rejected of men; opposed, hated, trodden 
under foot, condemned, scourged, crucified ; yet always rising again ; 
triumphant in defeat, victorious in death. Christ in his earthly war- 
fare with evil, Christ hanging on the cross, Christ rising from the 
dead, repeats in another form that which has befallen the Moral 
Power in its warfare with evil, as seen in all history.” 

This is indeed a gospel for the nineteenth century, as for all 
centuries, though we do not see the special propriety of term- 
ing it The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century, since it is 
certainly not a gospel which those who think themselves the 
most representative of the intellect of the nineteenth century 
are at all likely to welcome, or even receive. 





INDIA IN 1880.* 

Ty reviewing this work, it is impossible to dissociate it from the 
author, Sir Richard Temple is one of the most notable Anglo- 
Indians with whom the present generation is acquainted, and 
it has been his fortune to hold more than the usual variety of 
posts during a career rather shorter, in point of time, than 
most of his colleagues of equal rank, but atoning for any 
deficiency in respect of seniority by an energy and a capacity 
for work in accordance with the best traditions of the Service 
of which he has been so distinguished. Sir Richard re- 
minds the reader in his preface of the peculiarly varied char- 
acter of his experience, having served in almost every pro- 
vince of India, and having taken a prominent and responsible 
part in most of the difficult problems, social and political, 
with which the Anglo-Indian Government has had to deal 
during the last quarter of a century. When it is stated 
that this volume contains the fruits of that experience, and the 
result of the observations of more than thirty years, it may be 
conjectured that it possesses some exceptional merits. It does 
not, however, altogether fulfil its promise. The great subject 
is not vivified. ‘There is a great quantity of novel infor- 
mation, some original remarks, and much really good writing 
in the volume, and yet it is to be feared that it will be found 
rather dull reading. ‘The writer is a statesman and a scholar 
of exceptional parts, and there can be no question that his 
book will afford instruction to all on many points connected 
with India, and our government of it. Nevertheless, it may be 
doubted whether the reader will appreciate as fully as he ought 
the valuable details Sir Richard supplies; whether he will not 
lay it down with the verdict that it is mueh too Blue-booky. 

As Sir Richard was Finance Minister during a very trying 
period—a period when the inclasticity of Indian revenue was 
not accepted with the same degree of philosophy that it is at 
present—it is only natural to turn first to those chapters in 
which he treats of this, the most complicated portion of his 
subject. Several chapters are devoted to its consideration, and 
the hostile criticism of many will be at once disarmed by the 
statement made on p. 242, that the revenue for Administrative 
purposes can only be considered at forty-three and a half mil- 
lions sterling; the remaining twenty-one and a half millions— 
rightly figuring in the Estimates as a matter of accounts— 
being derived from special sources, and required for special pur- 
poses, are not available for the general work of Government, 
and are, moreover, not derived, either directly or indirectly, 
trom the pocket of the ordinary taxpayer. As more than seven 
millions of this sum are contributed by the Chinese through 
opium, and by the native States in tribute, it is clear that from 
the Indian taxpayer a revenue of only thirty-six millions is 
raised; and, as “fresh taxation is admitted to be impossible,” 


it follows that that sum cannot be increased by the imposi- | 
If this statement were to be accepted as 


tion of fresh taxes. 
an infallible truth of permanent force, and if there are 
no new national wealth, ordinary prudence 
would compel us to adapt our policy and mode of government 
more thoroughly to the poverty of those under our rule. It 
may be remembered that the great Mongol Emperor Akbar, 
who held a smaller portion of Hindostan than we do, and who 
was, moreover, saddled with the military occupation of the 
eastern provinces of Afghanistan, is computed to have raised 
a revenue of fifty millions, which meant a revenue nearly half 
as much again as that which we find ourselves able to raise. 
The comparison is, to say the least, suggestive in many ways, 
although the difference is probably to be explained by the 
simple reason that much of 
“kind,” the true, because the cheapest, way of taking taxes 
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Akbar’s revenue was raised in 
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from the agriculturist in an Eastern country. The more care- 
fully the Indian revenue is examined, the more necessary must 
the invaluable sum raised by the tax on and the exportation of 
opium appear to be. Sir Richard puts the facts of the case 
plainly before his readers, and speaks in a very guarded 
manner of the objections of the Chinese Government. He 
says :— 

“Tt seems, however, to be held by some authorities that the 

Chinese Government, objecting on moral grounds to the consumption 
of opium, desires to prohibit the importation of Indian opium into 
China, but is prevented from so doing by the existing commercial 
treaties and other arrangements with England. It is manifest, how- 
ever, that if the Chinese Government shall ever attempt to prevent 
the importation of an article of luxury much desired by the people, it 
will be essaying a task which has rarely been undertaken by any 
Government with success anywhere, and which the Government in 
most civilised countries does not attempt.” 
It is a full answer to this view to remark that the Chinese 
Government differs radically from every other in the world, 
because it is still a paternal despotism, and as recent edicts show 
that the use of opium has come under its ban, it is only a ques- 
tion of time when the Pekin Government may feel strong 
enough to enforce its own decrees. The prohibition of its use 
would prove a simpler solution of the problem than the put- 
ting of a higher tax upon its importation, and would be the 
one more in consonance with Chinese custom. For the moment 
there is no immediate danger on this score, although the conces- 
sion made to China by the United States in the treaty now under 
consideration at Washington may show how much the subject 
occupies the mind of the Chinese Government; but it may be 
accepted asa matter of certainty that the more vigorous the 
authority of the present Emperor, the greater the likelihood of a 
supreme effort to put down the use of opium with a strong 
hand. In view of such a contingency, the necessity of readjust- 
ing the inelastic Indian revenue on some sounder basis becomes 
the more imperative, and what that is to be, and how attained, 
must long continue to exercise the minds of finauciers. At the 
least, our first duty in the future is to reduce expenditure in 
one way or another to within the revenue upon which we are 
able to depend under all circumstances. Closely connected 
with the question of finance are such topics as railways, canals, 
roads, irrigation works, aud similar undertakings for the pro- 
motion of the material welfare of the community, and on all of 
these Sir Richard supplies information that is always accurate 
and trustworthy, and that is, in some instances, new. 

The great extent of ground covered in these pages detracts 
from their interest, and obscures the value of the few 
opinions which their author allows himself to express. In 
fact, this reticence appears to us to be the radical shortcoming 
of the work. Sir Richard, who has never been charged with not 
having the courage of his convictions, carries to excess caution 


| in hurting the susceptibilities of others, and in stating unplea- 


sant truths. While vesting his statements with an air of im- 
partiality which they rightly deserve, this good resolution has 
imposed a restraint upon the writer that detracts from the 
vividness of the picture, and makes it rather colourless. At the 
same time, it may be admitted that India, and our tenure of 
authority in that country, are delicate subjects for an Anglo- 
Indian statesman to write about; and if Sir Richard Temple’s 
views appear to us to be often optimist, we can make some 
allowance for the fault, in consideration of the position he occu- 
pies, more especially because we fancy we can detect here and 
there throughout his pages that he has himself doubts whether 


| the condition of things in India is of the cwrulean hue the 





general reader will certainly imagine it to be from a perusal of 
his glowing pages. But although India in 1880 has only the 
faults which might have Leen considered inevitable from the 
official status of the author, a feeling of disappointment cannot 
be altogether restrained at the result. 


MR. ARTHUR ARNOLD ON FREE LAND* 

Tits book discusses what must shortly be the leading question 
of the day,—namely, the reform of the laws relating to land. 
It contains much that is excellent, for Mr. Arnold brings 
knowledge and intelligent suggestion to bear on the legal and 
social aspects of the question. Not a little that is incorrect, 
however, is to be found in what he has to say on the practice of 
agriculture. Although we propose to follow Mr. Arnold cate- 
gorically, we shall endeavour to keep our remarks on his 
ters as distinct as possible. 


statements on farming mat 


* Free Land. Ey Arthur Arnold. London: C. Kegan Paul and Cc. 
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"The object of the author is “to make the ownership of land 
accord with the free operation of economic laws.” In 
answer to the question, “Who has the land?” Mr. 
Arnold examines the New Domesday Books, and, after 
due allowance for their errors, he concludes that no less 
than four-fifths of the agricultural soil of the United King- 
dom, or 52,000,000 acres, are in the hands of about 7,000 
persons; whilst of Scotland, fifty-three owners hold two- 
fifths of the land. The House of Lords, containing some 
five hundred hereditary Peers, and owning a quarter of 
the acreage of Great Britain and Ireland, is strictly repre- 
sentative of this body of land-holders; and Mr. Arnold 
is “profoundly convinced that in the United Kingdom, as it 
is, there is uo basis for a Second Chamber possessing any- 
thing comparable to the representative power and ability of 
the great landowners.” Yet a few pages on, we find Mr. 
Mill’s saying that “great landowners have rarely studied any- 
thing ” quoted with approval, and throughout the book there are 
numerous passages which it is difficult to reconcile with the 
profound conviction of its author. It is well to remember 
that the laws relating to land have been made by the land- 
lords, and it is to primogeniture, entail, and settlement that 
we owe the existence of hereditary legislators, from whom the 
full force of opposition to reform is to be expected. That 
the blight resting upon land must be removed, is becoming 
every day more apparent. Large landed possessions in them- 
selves give a man high position and great influence, political 
-and social; and surely the energies of our nobles would be, as a 
rule, far better employed in the management of estates of which 
they were actual owners, than in opposing the course of neces- 
sary legislation at Westminster. 

Probably eighty per cent. of the land of this country, we are 
told, is settled and entailed, or in other words, it is in an owner- 
Jess condition, for all practical purposes. There are a few limited 
Jandowners who are energetic improvers, but the majority are 
embarrassed, and, as a consequence, we find on every side land 
undrained, and buildings and cottages ruinous. Were the land 
free, the owners could sell part and improve the rest; but under 
existing conditions every penny laid out in improvements goes 
to increase the eldest son’s portion. Lord Carington’s speech, 
delivered last year, quoted by Mr. Arnold, shows how unenvi- 
able the position of life-owners is. “ What the tenant-farmers 
do with the land” is the question that next engages our atten- 
tion, and here Mr. Arnold draws an absurd comparison between 
the intelligence of the farmer and the manufacturer, greatly to 
the farmer’s disparagement. It is true that the heavy burdens 
ander which the soil has laboured have driven many very 
able men to seek less hampered engagements; but it is quite 
overlooked that the intelligence of the farmer must of necessity 
differ in kind from the smartness of the mannfacturer. In 
farming, more than in any other industry, it holds good that,— 

“Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean.” 

No man can hurry the seasons, alter the climate, or enjoy two 
harvests in one year. ‘The farmer can but work at Nature’s 
pace, whilst the manufacturer can defy both weather and season. 
We are certain that in general “all-roundedness,” if we may 
use the term, the farmer and his labourers are equal to the 
‘manufacturer and his operatives. But, as farmers are well 
aware, almost every townsman thinks himself equal to giving ex- 
cellent advice on country matters and their general rectification. 
Leaving this subject, we now come to some admirable chapters on 
the law of primogeniture, and the law and custom of entail and 
settleinent. Primogeniture dates back from a time when the eldest 
son held the castle or stronghold in the interests of the family 
against all comers, and it is quite opposed to the ideas of natural 
justice which the State now supports. It pauperises the younger 
male and all female children, and, as has been said, it “ never 
works but to work an injustice.” As few persons possessing 
weal property die intestate, it does not often operate, but Mr. 
Arnold gives some actual cases of the extreme hardship it may 
inflict. It is entail and settlement, added to the practice of 
primogeniture, that have acted like a curse upon the land :— 

“ The nominal owners of several of the finest properties in England 
are now adjudicated bankrupts; their lands are racked and im- 
poverished, but those broad acres cannot be made free without the 
co-operation of the tenant-for-life with the next tenant-in-tail, who in 
some cases is a minor, and in others is unborn and may never be 
called into existence. But for every one of the landed gentry who is 


bankrupt, there are scores who are hopelessly embarrassed. The 
embarrassment of land-owners is a matter of public importance, 








because, and mainly because, their lands have, by processes of law, 
become inextricably involved in their difficulties. All consideration for 
public interest is denied. The cottages upon many estates are fever. 
nests, and are few and far between; the homesteads are insufficient, 
inconvenient, and in many cases they are in ruins; the land ig 
undrained, and there is no one with the interest of a proprietor to 
look to the estate.” 

The consequences of this state of things have been, in Mr, 
Arnold’s opinion, more costly than conquest would have proved, 
and the losses endured far greater than those the nations 
of the Continent have suffered from war or revolution, whilst 
tens of thousands have been driven unwillingly to seek homes 
in countries where land is free. ‘The law of England,” said 
Cromwell, “is a tortuous and ungodly jumble;” and when 
we approach the operation of entail and settlement on the 
title and transfer of land, we find that the words of the Lord 
Protector still remain true. Mr. Arnold examines in detail the 
evidence obtained and the report rendered by the Select Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed, on Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
motion, in 1878. This part of the book is well worth reading, 
Eminent officials, conveyancers, and solicitors were unanimous 
in agreeing that it is the practice of entail and strict settlement 
which offers the main obstacle to a satisfactory registration of 
title. Any system of registration, it was admitted, to be effective 
must be compulsory ; but at present, investigation of title is so 
important and remunerative a part of solicitors’ work, that it is 
hopeless to expect them to advocate such a system. Lord 
Cairns’s Act of 1875 has proved a failure, only forty-eight 
titles having been registered under it in two years. People 
are deterred from availing themselves of registration, by 
a not unreasonable fear that application for absolute 
title may discover some flaw in their title. But it is pro- 
bable that nearly all forty years’ titles might be registered 
as absolute, and, with a limit of twenty years, the bugbear of 
bad title would vanish. The practical result of the Committee's 
labours was nil. In answer to the inquiry as to what Parlia- 
ment has done to increase agricultural production, Mr. Arnold 
shows that its work has been a gigantic piece of class-legisla- 
tion. Observing the deficiencies of agriculture, but unwilling 
to free the land, because they considered themselves and their 
position the products of its bondage, the landlords in Parliament 
came to their own assistance with some £2,000,000 of the public 
money. ‘The way in which this money was spent is a notorious 
scandal, and Mr. Caird’s evidence on this point is worth consider- 
ing. Powers were also given to the Court of Chancery to sanction 
leases extending beyond the probable lifetime of the tenant for 
life, and to authorise the sale of settled property, either to pay of 
existing charges or to reinvest the proceeds in land to be similarly 
settled. The Enclosures Commissioners were empowered to 
charge settled property with money laid out in improvements. 
Mr. Caird estimates that only one-fifth of what is needful has 
been done, and these attempts of Parliament to improve agri- 
cultural land have failed. After some interesting pages on 
“Property in Land,” we come to the reforms which Mr. Arnold 
would suggest ; and here it is truly refreshing to turn from the 
maze and intricacy of the English law, to the simple, easy, and 
rational institutions of the United States or South Australia. 
In the States, land is conveyed by deed, and to be valid, every 
deed must be registered. Yet this system involves search and 
investigation, and Mr. Arnold fears there is certainly some 
danger of a tendency towards complexity. The South-Aus- 
tralian system of registration of title, introduced by Sir R. 
Torrens, and founded on that pursued with regard to the trans- 
fer of shipping, seems to be perfect. Sir R. Torrens tells us 
that after examination and approval of an abstract of title :— 

“ All deeds are set aside, and a certificate is drawn out stating 
upon the face of it all that the law is then liable for, such as jointures, 
mortgages, leases, and everything of that description; and all the 
certificates of title are in duplicate, just as the old ships’ registers 
used to be. One certificate is given to the owner in fee-simple, the 
other has its place on the register.”’ 

All future transactions with regard to the land appear in both 
these documents. The further details of the system given in 
these pages will be read with interest. 

We now come to the provisions Mr. Arnold thinks it neces- 
sary to carry through Parliament, in order to free the land. 
They are as follows :-— 

“1. Immediate abolition of the law of primogeniture, by directing 
the distribution of real property, in case of intestacy, in the same 
manner as the law directs in regard to personal property. 2. Aboli- 
tion, compulsory upon sale or transfer, and in any case, within a 
period of ten years, of topyhold and customary tenures. 3, Esta- 
blishment of a Landed Estates Court, for compulsory disposal of en- 
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ccumbered settled property. 4. Completion of the Ordnance Survey. 
oS ekgnets 5. Abolition of entail and settlement of land, with excep- 
tion, in the case of trusts, for the widow or infant children (until 
they attain majority) of the testator. 6. Establishment of a system 
of registration of freehold and indefeasible titles, compulsory upon 
the sale or transfer of property, together with voluntary register of 
possessory titles, and a reduction of the period for investigation of 
title to twenty years. All lesser interests in the property registered 
to be recorded.” 
We are convinced that the results that would follow such 
measures as these would be surprising, and that they would be 
found equally beneficent to the landlords and the public. Land 
would pass into fresh hands, and new capital and energy would 
be put into it. A love of the soil is inherent in most men, 
and there are numbers engaged in trade who, desiring to be 
brought into actual contact with the land, would be glad to invest 
capital in it, i.e., lend money to farmers, were they only sure of 
moderate returns, whilst there are many farmers with know- 
ledge and ability who could command any amount of credit 
were the land free. A couple of good chapters on “ Rural 
Government ”’ and “ Taxation of Land” follow, which want of 
space prevents us to more than mention. 

Up to this point, save in the particulars we have already 
alluded to, we have accompanied Mr. Arnold with great 
pleasure and satisfaction. His style is lucid and clear, his 
pages are full of interesting information. But when, in order 
to support his advocacy of peasant-proprietorship, he brings 
forward statements on practical agriculture that are entirely 
incorrect, we can only regret that he did not consult some of 
the farmers whose intelligence he despises. A practical man, 
for example, would have shown him that it is a great mistake 
to quote Mr. Mechi as an ixzfallible authority, for although Mr. 
Mechi did good in persistently drawing the attention of land- 
lords to the necessity of deep draining and the removal of hedge- 
rows, &c., as an agriculturist he was a failure, and his published 
balance-sheets were very questionably correct, in the opinion 
of those who ought to know best. Mr. Arnold compares Jersey, 
where peasant-proprietors flourish, with the Isle of Wight, where 
there are none, utterly ignoring geological and climatic differences, 
Jersey is inhabited by a race of thrifty market-gardeners, who, 
profiting by its early climate and fair average soil, produce, with 
the aid of glass, large quantities of vegetables and fruit; and these, 
being very early in the market, command exceptionally high 
prices. For this, only a very small region of the Isle of Wight is 
adapted, the greater part being very poor; and we should not 
have been astonished if Mr. Arnold had told us the value of 
land in Jersey was four times the value of that in the Isle of 
Wight, instead of being only double. Peasant-proprietors are 
essentially market-gardeners, and where, as in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns, manure is easily obtainable and the 
market for produce close at hand, they may succeed in this 
country. The cost of producing meat, milk, or butter 
varies inversely to the number of sheep or stock kept; 
and the same thing holds good of corn, which, wheat 
especially, is not likely to be largely grown in this country in 
future, except as part of a system, not as an end, but as means to 
anend. When Mr. Arnold says the use of steam threshing- 
machines is more universal in Jersey, where the farms average 
eleven acres, than in the Isle of Wight, where the farms are mostly 
large, and happening to know what the practice is in the Isle of 
Wight, we cannot credit his statement. An ordinary steam- 
thresher would in one day more than thresh out the produce of 
an average Jersey farm, were it entirely wheat. Mr. Arnold 
shows complete ignorance of the commonest details of steam 
ploughing and traction-engines, and his statements about horse 
labour are ridiculous. He actually says, among other things, that 
a horse can only work five hours a day at plough! Nine hours 
is a day’s work for a farm-horse. Our space is filled, or we 
could point out numbers of mistakes; and it is a pity Mr. 
Arnold has admitted such errors into a book whose object 
is so excellent that it goes far towards their palliation. In the 
last chapter, on “Ireland,” occurs the following passage, in 
hearty agreement with which we conclude our already too 
lengthy remarks :— 

“T am thankful beyond my powers of expression to see that our 
land-laws have become an intolerable burden to Englishmen, as well 
as to Irishmen, and that both are beginning to comprehend that we 
cannot possibly prosper in competitive trade while four-fifths of the 
land of the United Kingdom are bound in the unfertile bonds of 
strict settlement. I long for the emancipation of the soil of this 
country, and not less for the freedom of the land of Ireland from 
those fetters which so cruelly gall the agriculture of both islands.” 








AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN UTAH.* 

Tue title-page of this volume reminds us of the lengthy titles 
which Defoe was fond of attaching to his novels. The extra- 
ordinary incidents of the story read like romance, but according 
to Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Stenhouse’s narrative is “a plain, 
unvarnished tale of truth.” That the book is true in the main 
we do not question, for the iniquities and grotesque absurdities 
of Mormonism, as exposed in these pages, agree with what we 
know of the delusion from other sources. At the same time, 
there are indications that where the writer’s memory must 
have, in a measure, failed her, she has drawn on her imagina- 
tion. It is impossible to doubt, for example, that the long 
conversations recorded must be, to some extent, inventions. 

If any one be inclined to boast too much of the advance of 
civilisation in America and Great Britain during the present 
century, the successful establishment of an imposition so gross 
and so degrading as Mormonism may lesson his exultation. 
How much in the system is due to fanaticism, and how much 
to deliberate and persistent villainy, it is impossible to say. 
It is, we think, perfectly clear that the larger number of men 
and women who originally emigrated to Zion at the call of the 
Mormon missionaries were thoroughly sincere in their faith. 
They believed in the New Revelation, and lived up to their 
belief. At the outset their devotion was unquestionable, and 
they exhibited it very much after the fashion of the early 
Methodists. These simple souls had heard nothing of polygamy, 
which is, indeed, condemned in the Book of Mormon; they 
believed only that the world was doomed, and that safety could 
be alone secured by fleeing to the City of the Saints. Polygamy 
had been practised by Joe Smith and his apostles prior to the an- 
nouncement of a“ Revelation” in its favour, but the Saints in 
England were told that the reports which reached this country 
were the inventions of the enemy :—“ For ten years the Mormon 
prophets and apostles had been living in polygamy at home, while 
abroad they vehemently denied it, and spoke of it as a deadly 
sin.” ‘he writer, however, discovered the deception long before 
going to Utah, so that she may be said to have risked the 
happiness of her life with her eyes open. ‘The “ Revelation,” 
she says, aroused feelings of horror and dismay. She believed 
it was from God, and yet such was her indignation that she 
threw it from her in anger before she had read half of it. 
“O my God! what a beastly religion!’ was the honest ex- 
clamation of a Swiss lady, on being instructed by Mrs. Sten- 
house in this new article of the Mormon faith; but in spite 
of her indignation, the good woman followed her husband to 
Utah, at the cost of property and happiness, to share a 
wretched home with other wives. She was less wise in this 
respect than the wife of a Protestant minister, who did not 
at all agree with her husband that the revelation ought to 
be “ prayerfully considered,” but disposed of the subject with- 
out any prayer at all. 

Perhaps the author’s troubles, as the wife of a Mormon 
missionary, were not wholly unmerited. She had been a 
governess in a French family, and was betrothed to a French- 
man, who seems to have been in every respect generous and 
high-minded. During her absence on the Continent, her family, 
who were originally Baptists, had become Mormons, and the 
young lady, smitten by the charms of Elder Stenhouse—a 
handsome enthusiast, poor in purse, but rich in faith— 
renounced her old lover and creed within two weeks of 
her arrival in England. Four months after her marriage, 
Elder Stenhouse was sent to preach the Mormon gospel in 
Italy, although he knew not a word of the language, 
and left his wife one sovereign for household expenses. 
“Elder Stenhouse,” says his wife, “had been told that the 
Lord would provide, and it therefore seemed to him superfluous 
that he should interfere.” The young wife was nearly starved 
to death, and later on, in Switzerland, whither she had been 
sent with her husband and child, without any provision for 
their maintenance, a similar trial was encountered, and for seven 
days a pint of corn-flour was all they had to live upon. Mrs. 
Stenhouse is careful to say that their faith supported 
them in that time of need; but this faith, on the woman's 
part at least, was rudely shaken by polygamy. The thought 
of it, we are told, haunted her like a nightmare, and 
seemed to be withering her soul, so that she often said. 
“bitter things against the Prophet of the Lord and all 
ie Englisheomen in Utah: the Story of a Life's Experience in Mani: ime 
Autobiography. By Mrs. T. B. H. Stenhouse, of Salt Lake City, wife of a Mormon 


Missionary and Elder. With Introductory Preface by Mrs, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Illustrated. London: Sampson Lowand Co, 1830. 
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his sex,” to the great horror of her husband. In consequence 
of her unbelief, Mrs. Stenhouse was baptised a second time; 
but the result was not satisfactory, for her heart remained as 
hard as ever. The apostles of the Mormon Church in England, 
according to the writer’s account, were arrant swindlers. The 
vessel in which she sailed with other saints for New York was 
supplied with provisions by the Church authorities, “ who made 
their own profits out of them, and the apostles at Liverpool 
had the benefit of all that could be saved out cf them during 
the voyage. It was commonly said among the people that the 
sight of them alone was quite sufficient for any one who was 
not half-starved ; and yet they had paid the price of the best.” 

Arrived at Utah, Mays. Stenhouse soon discovered that 
Brigham Young was, like his apostles, far from disin- 
terested in his fanaticism. She had to earn a livelihvod, 
and the Prophet gave her an order to make a bonnet 
for each of his wives. ‘They were finished, and an account 
sent in for 275 dollars; but the amount, instead of being paid, 
was credited to Mr. Stenhouse for tithing. His wife was 
indignant, and used her tongue on the occasion in woman-like 
fashion. Her husband counselled submission and forgetful- 
ness. “ But I did not forget it,’ she writes, “and never could, 
although I tried very hard; and when many months had 
passed, and I no longer sutfered from the effects of my loss, 
I still remembered it, and I always shall remember the way 
in which Brigham paid for his wives’ bonnets.” 

Readers who have a turn for such gossip will find in these 
pages an account of the Prophet, and of his nineteen wives. 
Women, notwithstanding their degradation in Utah, have two 


great privileges in the Mormon Church. ‘They may ask 
a man to marry them, if they chance to fancy him; and 


when they get tired of him may obtain a divorce for ten dollars, 
which sum the husband is expected to pay. ‘This pleasant 
little arrangement helped to fill the Prophet’s capacious 
pockets ; but he was careful to remind divorced people that 
the arrangement was but temporary, and that in eternity they 
would have to live together, whether they liked it or not. In 
opposition to the current opinion, Brigham Young must have 
had some commanding qualities, to achieve what he did. Mrs. 
Stenhouse writes :— 

“T do not think Brigham Young a wicked man or an impostor, in 
the sense in which these words are ordinarily used ; but experience 
and a careful study of his life and doings have convinced me that 
he is certainly not a great man, or a man of genius in any sense of 
the word. ‘There can be no doubt that he has been guilty of many 
and great crimes, but I believe that in the early part of his career 
he was so blinded by fanaticism that those crimes appeared to him 
actually virtues. The force of habit and the daily associations of 
his life have so completely taken from him all sense of right and 
wrong; while the devotion of his people has made the idea that he 
could possibly do the slightest wrong utterly inconceivable to him 
and tothem. .... . Of the Prophet’s moral character, the less said 
the better. He has been remorseless and erucl in his enmities, and 
he has connived at, and even suggested, if nothing more, some of the 
most atrocious crimes that have ever been perpetrated on the face 
of the earth. In business matters, in the payment of money, his 
word is as good as his bond; but in the accumulation of wealth, he 
has evinced an amount of dishonesty which can scarcely be credited 
- «+. The story of his sordid avarice and his contemptible mean- 
ness in the accumulation of money would fill a volume.” 

An Englishivoman in Utah contains some lively passages, 
and the writer can use her pen to good purpose. She is most 
earnest and most persistent in denouncing the evils of polygamy, 
of which, after some time, she had personal experience. ‘To 
this feature of Mormonism she returns again and again, and 
with a bitterness which shows how keenly she has suffered. 
“A Mormon’s heart,” she says, “ is like a honeycomb,—there is 
always a vacant cell wherein another may nestle;” and she 
adds, ‘“‘ When once they have obtained the reluctant consent of 
their wives, it is astonishing how bright and cheerful these 
Mormon husbands become. Notwithstanding all they have said 
to the contrary, it is evident that polygamy is no trial to their 
faith. They say that itis as great a cross to them as to their 
wives; but, somehow or other, they take very kindly to it.” 
The creed has a comical as well as a licentious side, and there 
is a droll story told of a Mormon lady who was baptised for 
Queen Anne. The belief seems to be current that the souls of 
the dead are waiting in Paradise to be admitted into the Celes- 
tial Kingdom. The poor souls may be released by a proxy 
baptism, and have the advantage of being married also by 
proxy. The lady’s name was Anne, and she thought it would 
be nice to help the good Queen out of Paradise. She related 
her friendly action to Mrs. Stenhouse as follows :— 

“It quite struck my fancy, for it was no small thing to have a 





nas 
real Queen thankful to you for so much. So I went, and was ba, 
tised for her; and now she is out of Paradise, and hag entered the 
Celestial Kingdom. But that isn’t all. There was my old friend, 
George Wilford, who heard all about the matter, for I gee hin 
frequently, and he at once said that he would be baptised for 
George of Denmark, Queen Anne’s husband ; and he means to 
and after that he’ll be married by proxy for them, 
both be happy.” 


Prince 
do 80, 
and then they’]] 


Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the volume is one 
written, or supposed to be written, by a friend of the author 

. . a . . > 
descriptive of her journey across the plains about twenty years 
ago. It is a terrible story of indifference, stupidity, and pre 
sumption on the part of the Mormon leaders, and of pros 
longed sufferings endured with wonderfal patience by the un. 
happy emigrants. Out of 600 men, women, and children who 
left New York for Utah, on that occasion, 150 are said to haye 
perished on the journey. 
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British Quarterly Review, for January. (Hodder and Stoughton,)— 
There is little or nothing in this number which calls for special notice 
in these columns. No literary subject is treated in its articles, unlesg 
we may except Ugo Bassi, who was a poet, as well as a patriot, 
Theology is discussed in a vigorous article on “The Lord’s Supper 
Historically Considered,” which follows up one that appeared under 
the same title in the October number. The writer sets out a strong 
argument for Calvin’s teaching. Two essays are devoted to ecclesi- 
astical polity, one on “Congregationalism,” by Mr. R. W. Dale, the 
other on “Some Natural Aspects of Established Churches.” The 
internal dangers of the Church of England are so tremendous, that 
one is inclined to pay little heed tg the battering from without. There 
is an interesting account of Dr. Julius Miiller, the theologian of Halle. 
In ethics, we have ‘The Christian Church and War;’ and in 
metaphysics, what is perhaps the ablest article of the number, 
“Materialism, Pessimism, and Pantheism—Final Causes,” from the 
pen of Mr. Roden Noel. The sketch of the constitutional history of 
Belgium is chiefly interesting as it helps us to understand the dead- 
lock that now exists between the Holy See and the Belgian Govern- 
ment. Weare glad to see that the writer believes in the existence 
of a strong national spirit, which may be trusted to make men of all 
parties Belgians first, and Catholics or Liberals afterwards, 

Just As I Am. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &¢. 3 
vols. (J. and R, Maxwell.)--Miss Braddon selects, according to her 
custom, a tragical situation for the subject of her story, but she does 
not work it out with her customary skill. Morton Blake is to marry 
Dulcie Courtenay ; but the barrier of a great crime is between them, 
for Dulcie’s father (we do not hesitate to reveal what the author takes 
no pains to conceal from the beginning) was the undetected murderer 
of Morton’s father. The murder had been committed on the very 
day of Dulcie’s birth, and the motive had been jealousy, for Sir 
Everard Courtenay had found a correspondence between his wife and 
Blake, an old lover. One of these letters is given, written by the 
wife, and dated the day before her death, in which a meeting is 
spoken of. Now, is it credible that a woman,even a bad woman 
jast about to bear a child to her husband, should keep up 
a correspondence, and arrange meetings with an old lover? 
Is it credible that any man could be found to abet her? And 
this woman has “a countenance of child-like innocence and 
purity,” as Miss Braddon tells us, without a word of comment, 
It is to be noted, too, that the man is not a young lover, but a 
widower, with three children. This is really an absurdity which 
would be Iudicrous, if the story were not so horrible. It need 
hardly be said that Miss Braddon writes with force. If one 
could take the plot for granted, the story is sufficiently well 
worked out, and there are several scenes in it in which the author’s 
well-known ability is displayed. And it deserves the praise which 
must always be accorded to Miss Braddon’s tales, dislike their subjects 
as much as we may, that though the story deals with crime, the moral 
sympathy is alwaysrightly bestowed. Nota few things might be pointed 
out which prove careless and hasty execution. Why is the reign of 
Queen Anne called an “ Augustine ”’ era ? What authority is there for 
the use of the word “ objective” (which has already a sufficiently wide 
area) for “apt to make objections *” How cana parson who had been 
fourteen years in Orders at the date of the novel (which cannot be 
put back less than three years), have been a great hand at lawn- 
tennis in his Oxford days, when it was first introduced? And did 
this same parson, athlete as he was, really traverse a great part of 
the Continent and England at a “systematic five miles an hour ?” 
And lastly, are wood anemones, the most frail and fading of flowers, 
ever used for church decoration ? 

Second Steps to Greek Prose Composition, with Miscellaneous Idioms, 
Aids to Accentuation, and Evamination Papers in Greek Scholarship. 
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By the Rev. Blomfield Jackson, M.A. (Macmillan.)—Greek prose is 
not generally well taught in our schools, and a book like this is a 
contribution to bad teaching. In the “ Mynuoveurd,” at its beginning, 
the learner has, among others, the following choice maxims impressed 
upon him :—“"Ay throws doubt on infinitives and participles ;” 
“EXeyor oT: Kipos réOvnke,—notice specially the jumble of oratio 
obliqua and oratio recta, which partly explains the last example.” He 
then passes on to the “ Miscellaneous Idioms,” and finds that x«rjua 
és del ig a “tip” for translating “ permanent addition to the wealth of 
mankind ;” that irmoyvéuer comes, like frmadextpvaéy, under the 
head of “Intensification and augmentation of meaning” (by means of 
prefixes), and that, therefore, as the latter, in Aristophanes, tnterprete 
Jackson, means “a huge cock,” the former, in /2schylus, interprete 
codem, means “awfully wise”! A pupil who loyally followed his 
teacher on this track might end by calling the Mississippi a imrorérauos. 
Passing over the enigmatic “You will do for me = ’A7oAe?s ov,” and 
“We happened to be walking ‘nobodies’ = "Ervyxdvouey mepi- 
marouvres TuxdvTes &vOpwro.” (the Greek is Demosthenes’, the 
English Mr. Jackson’s), the learner is then shown that because 
Sophocles has said "Epya xpelesov’ a&yxdvns, a good rendering of 
“ A fellow too bad for hanging” will be “AvOpwros kpelaowy ayxovns : 
while the epic Botpvddy mérovras will lend itself kindly to a transla- 
tion of “ Chapter of accidents,” as ‘* Kar& Borpuddy émvyryvducva.” Thus 
prepared, he may range among the exercises—some, translations or 
adaptations from Greek, but more than half extracts from English 
writers—and know not at which most to wonder, the notes, or their ab- 
sence. He is told, when confronted with Carlyle’s ‘‘ Miserablest mortals, 
doomed for picking pockets, have a whole five-act tragedy in them,” 
to “use roxyedicds:’? he looks in vain for help through such a clause 
as, “ The senses, although necessary for all our actual cognitions, are 
not, however, competent to afford us all that cognitions involve; 
but he can set against this the naive “ mAota Kapropédpa (?)” for “ fruit- 
boats,” “vexz0roumol’? (without query), for “mutes” (“ Two masked 
figures stood like mutes on either side,’ in an extract from Froude), 
and “rg dvr: dyupd¢ew,” for “being practically on ’Change.”’ The 
“Aids to Accentuation,” with their wonderful remarks on “sharp, 
quick stress,” and “heavy note,” betray an ignorance of what 
modern scholarship has ascertained which is in keeping with the 
earlier part of the book. 
Consecrated Women. By Claudia. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
fost of these women are Protestant saints, though the list is headed 
by Catherine of Siena. Protestantism is quite capable of producing 
saints, though they are of very various types, and very seldom after 
the Roman model. It is impossible to read these records of useful 
lives, dominated all of them in different ways by an overpowering 
faith in the Unseen, without seeing the unity of the influence which 
moulded them all. Strangely diverse they are. Sometimes we are 
inclined to smile, as when we read of Frau Triidel, with her semi- 
miraculous cow. (Frau Triidel was, by anticipation, one of the Peculiar 
People, for she found prayer quite sufficient to heal her children’s 
hurts and maladies.) Sometimes we are repelled by narrowness 
of thought; as when Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna gaye up 
writing fiction, because it seems irreverent to describe divine 
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influences working on imaginary persons; or when the same person 
uses, as on p. 101, a comparison that seems little short of blas- 
phemous, to describe the redeeming work of Christ. But on the 
whole, one’s feeling is that of profound admiration of these pure 
and devoted lives. The stories of such philanthropic women as 
Margaret Wilson, the Countess Von der Recke Volmerstein, Fidelia 
Fiske, and Lena Huber, are indeed profoundly touching. The work 
of the second of these—the support of an orphanage, with its abso- 
lute dependence on unsought-for help—strikingly resembles, in its 
nature and in its experiences, that of Mr. Miiller, at Bristol. Would 
it not be a fair answer to a famous challenge to suggest that the 
Secularists should found an orphanage, and leave it to the same support 
that Mr. Miiller’s gets? If chance does for one, why not for the 
other? If Mr. Miiller’s is supported by the working of an average of 
kindly impulses among believing people, surely among unbelieving 
people, who seem very numerous, there must be another such average 
to be found. 

The Odussev of Homer, I.-XII. Translated into English Verse, by 
Sir Charles du Cane. (Blackwood and Sons.)—Sir C. du Cane has 
employed what is, in our judgment, the best metre—if one metre 
must be employed—for the translation of the Homeric hexameter, 
that is, the fourteen-syllabledverse. When we say “if one metre must 
be employed,” we would suggest that the iambic might be varied 
occasionally with the trochaic metre. It is often so varied in the 
ballad ; and the lines would be nearly equal in length, and afford an 
equal variety in pauses. The trochaic rhythm would suit the 
rhetorical passages,—the ninth book, for instance ; the iambic would be 
appropriate to the narrative. Sir C. du Cane understands the use 
of the metre which he has employed, and introduces a variety of 
pauses, When we say, further, that he has a satisfactory mastery of 
the text, and that his language has both dignity and beauty, it might 
seem that he has produced a really first-rate translation. Yet, to be 





quite candid, this, we think, he has nct done. His verse is correct, 
and even artistic, bat it wants swit There is very little to 
remind one of the grand sonorous flow of the Homeric hexameter. 
been expressed more than once. Five years— 
re, or part of the leisure, of five years—have 

Half a lifetime, not the leisure, 
rking-day, might possibly suffice. 
bsolute best, which he will only do 
by making every line about a handred times over. As all this is 
; come to believe that a good translation in 
cher and Lang’s, is the right 
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been given to these twelve books. 

be it observed, but the whole we 
Then a man might hope to do his a 
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impossible, we have 
idiomatic prose, such as Messrs. But 
thing. Meanwhile, our readers may see what Sir C. du Cane has 
ion of a passage which every- 





accomplished. We will quote his ver 





body knows :— 

“ Without the courtyard, nigh the di 
Four acres broad, on either side with 
And orchard trees of lofty height gro 
Laden with apples, golden fruit, por 
Or in rich plenty Inscions fig or bloc slive bear. ‘ 

Of these the frnitage through the year nor perisheth nor fails,— 
Winter or summer, evermore blow zephyr’s gentle gales, 
And with their breath to early life force on the budding shoot, 
Or on the pendent branches fan to mellowness the fruit. 
Apple on apple ripens fast, pear follows upon pear, 

Fig upon fig, and grape on grape the vine doth daily bear. 
There, too, a teeming vineyard stands, where, ‘neath the sun to dry, 
Upon a warm and level floor the gathered clusters lie. : 
Others from vines e’en now they eull, or in the wine-press tread ; 
Some in the foreground purple fast, some but the blossom shed ; 
And at the vineyard’s furthest end, set out in trim ar 
Are garden beds, where flower to flower succeeds, for ever gay, 
Two fountains—one with crystal ri!ls, adown the garden gleams, a 
Whilst through the courtyard to the all the other pours its streams. 


The Era Almanack, conducted by Mr. Frederick Ledger. (Era 
Office.) —This useful compilation for those who frequent the opera 
and theatre-goers has now reached its thirteenth annual issue; and 
giving a list of the musical and dramatic 
ring the past year, contains a 


tends a garden ground, 
‘e-work girt around, 
in luxuriance there, 
inate, or with pear, 















































this year, in addition to 
novelties that have been produced du 
number of tales, sketches, and illustrations from the pens and pencils 
of male and female members of the musical and theatrical profession. 

Errata.—The publishers of Mr. Kynaston’s Extracts from the Greek 
Elegiac Poets and Mr. Macaulay’s Livy’s Hannibalian War are Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. For “Professor G. C. Godwin’s Elementary 
Greek Grammar,” read “Professor W. W. Goodwin's,” &e. For 
“first era,” in the mention of M. Fasnacht’s Progressive French 
Reader, read “first year ;’ “T. Gwatkin” for “T. Watkin,” as 
having revised Mr. Drake’s Demosthenis de Corona ; and “ C. Colbeck” 
for “W. Colbert,” as the editor of M. Scribe’s Verre d’ Eau. 
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YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING.—The CUP. The 
CORSICAN BROTHERS. — Alfred Tennyson's 
Tragedy, in Two Acts, The CUP, at 7.45. Miss Ellen 
Terry, Mr. Irving, Mr. Terriss, The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS, at 9.30. Mr. Irving, as Louis and 
Fabien, dei Franchi. Doors open at 7.15, performance 
commences at 7.45 precisely. Box-office (Mr. Hurst) 
open 10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by letter or 
telegram, Morning performances of The CUP, to- 
day (Saturday), and Saturday, January 29th, February 
5th and 12th, preceded by BYGONES. Doors open at 
1.30, commence at 2 o'clock. Stage Manager, Mr, 
H. J, Loveday. Acting Manager, Mr. Bram Stoker 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The WINTER EX- 
HIBITION, including a Loan Collection of Works by 
the late George Dodgson, is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 
Mall East. From Ten till Five. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
| eee UTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS,— The FIFTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from ten till 
six. Admission, Is ; catalogue, 6d. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 
ENGLISH 


TUTTGART.—The 

COLLEGE,.—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 

HIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Founded 1629, on the borders of Epping Forest, 
offers a sound education on the system of the Modern 
Sides of the Public Schools.—Apply to Rev, R. D. 

SWALLOW, M.A., Head Master. 
OWER-STREET SCHOOL _ for 
GIRLS.—The School will REOPEN on 
Thursday, January 20th. Pupils prepared for the 
Junior Oxford Examinations. Fees, from 3 to 4} 
Guineas a Term.—For prospectus and further 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street, 





OUNTRY HOME for DELICATE 
BOYS (et. 14 to 18),— With Thorough 
Private Tuition by Experienced Masters, and every 
convenience for encouraging a manly, self-resource- 
ful, and studious disposition. — Address, J. OC. 
GAWTHERNE (M.A., Oxon.), Stifford Bridge, near 
Malvern. 
CLERGYMAN’S WIFE, residing 
in a pleasant and healthily situated Country 
Rectory, wishes to receive Oue or Two LITTLE GIRLS, 
to educate with her own children, under an ex- 
perienced Governess. Home comforts and Careful 
training. References given and required,—Address, 
Mrs. BAYLIS, Rectory, Stone, Staffordshire. 


HE REV. CHARLES STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas Prize Essayist, 1868, 

has a VACANCY for PRIVATE PUPIL. Next Term, 
January 29th, Special tuition in History, Literature, 
and Political Economy. Terms, 200 guineas per 
annum, References, Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, 
Professor Bryce, M.P., Sir John Strachey, Sir Harry 
Verney, Bart., M.P.. the Dean of York, Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, and others.—Address, Granborough Vicar- 
age, Winslow, Bucks, 








IRKENHEAD SCHOOL. — Head 

3 Master, Rev. J. T. PEARSE, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bells 
Scholar. 

School Buildings standing in six acres of ground, 
in a most healthy elevated situation, 

Accommodation in the Head Master’s house for 
40 Boarders. Classical and Modern Departments. 

NEXT TERM begins January 19th.—For further 
information, apply to the Secretary, W. E. MILLS, 49 
Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 


DREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


In the South-Down Country; two hours from Town, 
REFERERS. 
The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The LOkD CHANCELLOR, 
The BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH. 
The HEAD MAsTFRS of CHARTERHOUSE, RUGBY, 
and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 
Petersfield, Hants. 





RIXTON INDEPEND 
CHURCH. 

The Rev. BALDWIN BROWN proposes to deliver 
THREE LECTURES on ‘‘ The Heathen Philosophies 
in their Relation to Christianity,’’ as follows :— 

Wednesday, January 26th, ‘‘ The Rise of the Stoic 
and Epicurean Schools.” 

Wednesday, February 9th, ‘‘ Epictetus; the Last 
Great Effort of the Heathen Philosophy.” 

Wednesday, February 23rd, “Marcus Aurelius; 
the Link between the Heathen and the Christian 
Schools.”’ 

To commence at 8 o’clock. Admission free. There 
will bea collection after each Lecture. The proceeds 
will be devoted to objects connected with the work of 
the congregation. 

OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE oo of AGRICUL- 





For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

The R.A.C. Farm, surrounding the College, is a 
mixed Farm of about 500 acres. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARLof DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c, apply to the 
Principal. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
; COLLEGE, COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, are 
now offered to all persons desirous of following the 
course of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 59, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1881. Can- 
didates for admission must, on July 1, 1881, be over 
17 and under 21 years of age,and must give satis- 
factory proof of their having received a fair general 
education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer ten 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1881, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1884. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only, to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, 
S.W.; or to the President, Royal Indian Engineering 
Colle ge, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 

Public Works Department, India Office, 

January 5, 1881. 


wANDHURST, WOOLWICH, INDIA, 
kJ HOME, and CEYLON CIVIL SERVICES, &c. 

WALTER WREN, MA., Christ's, and the Rev. H. 
P. GURNEY, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, PREPARE RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT 
PUPILS for ALL COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 

Twenty-four of their pupils were successful in the 
late competition for Sandhurst, including first, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and the first of the Queen's India Cadets. 

References can also be given to parents and guar- 
dians of numerous pupils, lately successful in the 
other competitions named above, including the last 
examination for Woolwich. 

Prospectuses at Waters’s Library, 97 Westbourne 
Grove, W. 

















| 
| 


ENT | ee MASTER WANTED, by 


March Ist, for Bedford County School (one 
mile from Bedford), constructed for 300 Boarders, 
Annual Salary, £400, with capitation fee for every 
boy over 150, Residence, rent, rates, and taxes free, 
The course of instruction is similar to that on the 
modern side of the great Public Schools.—For further 
information, apply to the SECRETARY, 6 St. Paul’s 
Square, Bedford. 





Vv. R, 


STABLISHMENT, DOG, 

A WINE LICENCES. 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue remind. 
those who keep Carriages or Male Servants, or who 
use Armorial Bearings, that their Licences must be 
renewed in the month of January. 

Dog Licences must be renewed at the same time, 
and whenever any additional dog is kept a Licence 
must be immediately obtained. 

Farmers and shepherds may obtain exemptions for 
dogs kept and used solely for tending sheep or 
cattle on a farm, but a declaration that the dogs are 
so used must be made to the Supervisor of Excise 
for the District. 

Licences or exemptions are not transferable from 
one person to another. The penalty for keeping a 
dog without licence or exemption is £5. 

TAKING ORDERS FOR INE, &c.—The Com- 
missioners also give notice that no person may 
solicit, take, or receive any order for Wine or Spirits 
unless he holds a licence for that purpose, or is the 
bona fide traveller for a firm duly licensed in the 
United Kingdom. The penalty for so acting without 
licence is £100. When the resid of the offend 
is not known or is out of the kingdom, the summons 
will be left at the house or place where the offence 
was committed. 

London, January Ist, 1881. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


and 











JARTNERSHIP.—A YOUNG 

GENTLEMAN (age 22) is desirous of OBTAINING 

a Share, or would purchase a sound business (City 

preferred). Can introduce capital. The business 

must be open to professional investigation.—Apply, 

by letter,to THEOBALD BROTHERS and MIALL, 
23 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 


P ROTECTION FROM FIRE. 

pamela AND MAY’S 

p4t ENT SAFETY MATCHES. 

EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 

ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL, 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


getline TO HEALTH. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 
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“ TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIvS. 


APOLLINARIS. 





Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, 8.W. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 








YMNASTICS for LADIES.—Schools, Colleges, and 
Private Families attended, by FLORENCE M. WILLIAMS, Certificated 
Teacher of Ling's System. Teachers trained. Swimming also taught.—l Soames 
Villas, Bellenden Road, Peckham. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


DIRECTORS. 
| Francis J. Johnston, Esq. 
Donald Larnach, Esq. 
Daniel Meinertzhagen, Esq. 
Geo. Garden Nicol, Esq. 
John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Frederick Rodewald, Esq. 


William R. Arbuthnot, Esq. 
Sir Wm. J. W. Baynes, Bart. 
William Bird, Esq. 
William Blount, Esq. 
Francis Boykett, Esq. 
Alexander H. Goschen, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lord Harlech. Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
Charles James Heath, Esq. Henry Wm. Segelcke, Esq. 
GENERAL MANAGER.—W. F. NARRAWAY. 
Head Office: 5 Princes Street, Mansion House.—W. F. Narraway, Manager, 
Country Department: 5 Princes Street, Mansion House.—F. K. Hewitt, Manager. 
Pall Mal] Branch: 69 Pall Mall.—R. G. Barclay, Manager. 
Chancery Lane Branch : 124 Chancery Lane.—R. L. Sutton, Manager. 
Charterhouse Street Branch: Charterhouse Street; Cattle Market, Islington ; 
and Foreign Cattle Market, Deptford.—John Law, Manager; D. F. Rutter 
Sub-Manager. 
Southwark Branch: 28 Borough High Street.—G. S. Minson, Manager. 
Paddington Branch: 2 Craven Road, Eastbourne Terrace.—J. H. Brayley, 


Manager. 
SECRETARY.—EDWARD CLODD. 


The Capital of the Bank is £4,000,000, in 80,000 Shares of £50 each. The sam 
of £15 has been paid on each Share, and the present paid-up Capital of the 
Company is £1,200,000. 

The Guarantee Fund amounts to £567,324 2s 3d. 

Current accounts are kept agreeably to the custom of London Bankers. 

Persons keeping Current Accounts with the Bank can transfer to a Deposit 
Account any portion of their Balance, upon which Interest at the current rate of 
the day will be allowed. 

Sums of £10 and upwards are received on deposit at interest from persons not 
eustomers, either at seven days’ notice, or for fixed periods, as may be agreed 
upon. 

The Agency of Joint-Stock Banks, private Bankers, and Foreign Banks 
undertaken. 

Investments in, and Sales of, all descriptions of British and Foreign Securities, 
Bullion, Specie, &c., effected. 

Circular Notes are issued free of charge for the use of Travellers, payable in the 
principal Towns on the Continent of Europe, andin the Chief Commercial Cities 
of the World. Letters of Credit are also granted on the same places. They may 
be obtained at the Head Office, Princes Street, Mansion House, or at the Branches. 

Dividends on English and Foreign Funds, or on Railway and other Shares and 
Debentures payable in this Country, received without charge to Customers. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for JANUARY, 


1881. Price 6s. 











CONTENTS, 
MEMOTRS OF PRINCR METTERNICH. 
THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 
JACOB VAN ARTRVELD, THE BREWER OF GHENT. 
ENDYMION, BY LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
Dr. CaIRD ON THE PHILOS@PHY OF RELIGION. 
LAVELEYR’'s ITALY AS IT IS. 
ARMY REFORM. 
GrROVE'S DICTIONARY OF Music. 
KINGLAKB’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA, 
10. ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Earl 


of BEACONSFIELD, K.G.  Quicquid agunt homines.” 3 vols, post 8vo, 
price 3ls 6d. 


BURIED ALIVE; Ten Years of Penal 


Servitude in Siberia. By Fep0R DOSTOYEFFSKY. Translated from the Russian 
by MARIE VON THILO. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. Frovpe, M.A, Cabinet Edition, with 
a New Preface and a New Supplementary Chapter; 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. 


STEUART TRENCH. New Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, boards; or 3s 6d, cloth. 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES 


JAMES FOX. By GeOR@E OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. Third Edition, 8vo, 
price 18s, 


TURKISH ARMENIA and EASTERN ASIA 


MINOR, By the Rev. H&NRY FANSHAWE Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S., Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. With 5 Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 16s. 


The FLIGHT of the ‘LAPWING’; a Naval 


Officer's Jottings in China, Formosa, and Japan. By the Hon. HENry NOEL 
Sores, R.N. With 2 Maps and 2 Illustrations, 8vo, lds. 


SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, 


MYTHOLOGY, and RELIGION. By F. Max Murer, M,A., &. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, price 16s. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


FREDERICK the GREAT and the SEVEN 


YEARS’ WAR. By F. W. Longman, Balliol College, Oxford. Feap. 8yo, 
with Two Maps, price 2s 6d. 


POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC 


SUBJECTS. By H. H&tmMHoLTz, Prof. of Physics in the Univ. of Berlin. 
Translated by Dr. E. ATKINSON, Staff College. Second Series. Crown 8yo, 
with 17 Woodcuts,7s 6d. Second Edition of the FirsTSxrigs, uniform, 7s 6d. 


PRN SMP 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Mr. MACLEHOSE’S PUBLICATIONS 


Just ready (the second 1,000), in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


PHILOSOPHY » RELIGION. 


By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, and one 
of her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. 





Edinburgh Review, January, 1881. 


“A book rich in the results of speculative study, broad in its in- 
tellectual grasp, and happy in its original suggestiveness. To Dr. 
Caird we are indebted for a subtle and masterly presentation of 
Hegel’s philosophy in its solution of the problem of religion. In 
addition to the literary skill which places his propositions in their 
brightest light, and an earnestness of pnrpose which at times rises 
into genuine eloquence, he possesses two qualifications which speci- 
ally fit him for his work ; a spirit of reverence which places him in 
sympathy with mystical and intuitional minds; and an intellectual 
vigour which enables him to stand side by side with the ablest 
thinkers, to view the utmost border of their extended range of vision, 
and, while he treats them with chivalrous fairness, to grapple with 
their arguments.” 

Mr. T. H. Green, in ‘‘ The Academy.” 

**Tt is the business of the reviewer to give some notion of the book which he 
reviews, either by a condensation of its contents or by collecting the cream in the 
shape of short selected passages ; but this cannot be done with a book like the 
one before us, of which the argument does not admit of condensation, and which 
is all cream.,,...The most valuable book of its kind that has appeared.’’ 

Spectator. 

“Tt is remarkable also for its marvellous power of exposition and gracious 
subtlety of thought. Hegelianism has never appeared so attractive as it appears 
in the clear and fluent pages of Principal Caird.”’ 

Mind. 

“ This ia in many respects a remarkable book, and perhaps the most important 
contribution to the subject with which it deals that has been made in recent 
years.”’ 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 18s. 


A CRITICAL ACCOUNT of the 


PHILOSOPHY of KANT; with an Historical Introduction. By 
Epwarp Cairp, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow, and late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. 

The Times. 

“ This book contains the most exhaustive and most valuable exposition of Kant’s 
metaphysical system which has appeared in this country. The critical analysis 
is incisive and searching, and the exposition plain and unambiguous. The running 
commentary is the work of a man who both knows what he has to say and how 
to say it forcibly and well. The style is attractive as well as clear. Without 
being ornate or rhetorical, it has about it a kind of quiet eloquence which comes 
of conscious strength and of genuine conviction.” 


EVOLUTION, EXPRESSION, and SEN- 
SATION. By Joun Cietanp, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 





POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLRIG 
GRANGE.” 





Each 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo, cloth. 
RABAN ; or, LIFE-SPLINTERS. 7s 6d. 
[ Just ready. 
The Third Edition of OLRIG GRANGE. 
6s 6d. 


The Second Edition of HILDA; Among 


the Broken Gods. 7s 6d. 


The Second Edition of BORLAND HALL. 


73. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University, Glasgow. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MERSEY DOCK ANNUITIES. 


HE MERSEY DOCKS and 
HARBOUR BOARD hereby give notice that 
they are prepared, in accordance with the provisions 
of their Acts of Parliament, to receive applications 
for PERPETUAL ANNUITIES, having the effect of 
Permanent Stock, on the basis of £5 15s per centum 
per annum, 
For particulars, application may be made to the 
TREASURER, Dock Office, Liverpoo}. 
By order of the Board, 
EDWARD GITTINS 
Dock Office, Secretary. 
setae December 23r4, 1889 i 
Ss N FIRE OFFICE. 
_) THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, 8S.W. OXFORD STREET, (Corner 
of Vere Street, W.) 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances E ffe oted 
Sum Insured in 1879, ; 
FRANCIS B. REL N° Secretary. 


DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, “po 
ESTABLISHED 178 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


NAGLE INSURANC 4 COMPANY, 
79 PALL MAL 
For LIves ONLY. aocanat 
Accumulated Funds.. «. £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Cap a ran £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and F orms may be had at 
— Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 














D 1807. 






GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and a Secretary. 


ESTABL ISHE Dd. 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables: the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with ful! particulars, on 
application. FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1830. 


Proviveac AINST ACCIDENTS! 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allow: ance in the event of Injnry, may be 
ecured by a poli cy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANC IMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, ins g against 
Accidents of all kinds, 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,0 10,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERV E, £230,000, 
MODERATE Premiums, 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE 

YEARS. 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Comper 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway 8 
cal Agente, or 
64 CORNHILL, LON af foe 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


\RIENT. ALBANKC ORPOR ATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de 12a u, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies ¢ al inland towns), 
‘Yokohama (with Agency at Hiowo), and issue C ireular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents, They also receive De — for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascerta ‘ 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chi iet Mt anager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880, 

ae Bw oY, BERSLILAN, 

AND 
INDIAN CARPETS 
IMPORTED BY 

VATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
___ Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


}LDRIDGE’S BALMot Ct )LUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandritf ; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Mousti aches to grow; and when nse dfor Children 
forms the basis of a Magniticent —_ of Hair. Sold 
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by all Chemists and Perfumers, Js 64, Os, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, Lond om, OW. ro wy 
LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


hog GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND — UM ATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quick] elieved 
cured in a few days, by this cele abr ated Me 
These Pills require no restrain i 
nso, and are certain to prevent t 
sny Vital part. 
Sold by a!} Chemists, at le 13€ ard 2693 per tos, 












ORIENT LINE 
OF MAIL STEAMERS TO AUSTRALIA 


The following Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, Limited, 
and the PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, will leave London as under (calling at Plymouth) 
for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, taking Passengers at through rates 
for all Ports in AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND; and for the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, 
when calling there :— 









Ship Tons. Effective H.P. Date. 
ORIEN . DUE a liaA iain haem Ee CS eee BAO cS csus woe February 2nd, 
TTTIST RANGA, ciscsscssiacsene seuseeeee February 16th, 
LIGURIA March 2nd. 


POTOSI ... March 16th. 





And every Fortnight thereafter. 
_The Steamer marked thus (*) will go out by the Mediterranean and Red Seas, calling at 


Naples to 





FARES, from 15 Guineas upwards. 
urther particulars, apply to 
F. GREEN and CO., 18 en Avenue, E.C., 
ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


Joint Managers of he Line. 


Lea AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchas sers see that the 
Label on eve ry bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 


*," Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally, Retail 7 Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 














SAUCE. 








KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


‘The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUFFER FROM LDS 


COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 

Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell ia 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. —_ Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newber y and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0 





LL | 
| 


WHISKY. 





ALL 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A. Soamivciona, Ledien Otten, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


Pen & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 








MHROAT IRRI TAT ‘ION. 


SORENESS and dryness, tickling and irritation, , 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, For these | 


symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, | GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to 
the glands at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 7:d and Is 13d. labelled “JAMES Epps and | porrep MEATS; also, 

Co., Hommopathic Chemists, London.” A letter 

received :—* Gentlenien,—It may, perhaps, interest | = 


you to know that, after an extended trial, I have | ana of BEEF, BEEF TE 
a ’ au 








found your Glyce rine Jujubes of considerable beneiit | 
(with or without medical treatment), in almost all | 
forms of throat-disease, They soften and clear the | Ts 
voice, In no case can they do any harm.— Yours URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, ard 4 other 
faithfully, GorDON Hormes, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Phy. | 

sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.’ ae 


REMARK ALL FE, VE RY REMARKABLE | | GPECIALITIES for 
IN 





DEE the EFFECT INVALIDS 
dD, are E 
AMPLOUGH’S P YRETIC SALINE, - 
Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, . z, G 
and Panel those Teostlest’ veneahl ing, and in.| CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
ST OLLOWAYS OINTMENT and| an 
Aka = * 4 4 TP We d 
H. PILLS.—CHEST AND STOMACH COMPLAINTS. 1l LITTLE STANHOPE STREDBT, 
— The source and centre of almost every ail- MAYFAIR, W. 
ment is impurity of the blood; dislodge this ae ae 
poison, and diseare departs. Holloway’s Pills exercise ; ie 
the inestimable powe: of thoroughly cleansing each { GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
component part of the blood, and rendering this fluid | FP R Y’§ | a ee, 
fit to perform its important functions. They cope | | F™ S CARACAS COCOA, 
most successfu ly with chest diseases, stomach com- /coco al A choice prepared Cocoa. 








‘+A most delicious and valuable article.” 





plaints, liver disorders, and many otber maladies, 

which were once the besetting dangers of mankind at | —Standard, 

ertair , in town 2 “On . uw o j , ee ay CESS = 
rtain seasons in town and country. The directions GUARANTEED “PURE. 


for use evabie every one to regulate the operations of | | 
b the greatest nicety, Chronic invalids, | PF R Y’ 8} | ne 
s,aud all whom other treatment has RY’S 


these Pills w 


COCOA EXTRACT, 
Pure Cocoa only, 
the superfluous oil extracted, 
J.8. PRY and SONS. 





ated medicine, which willstrengthen | 








, are rosy ctfully invited to try ! coco A 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, 


IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


London, 


by his absolutely Painless System of Dentistry, the GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE-MEDAL 
TEETH (London, Paris, New York, Berlin, Vienna, &c.) 





s. @. Hurenrs, Esq., Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, says :— Tam glad to hear that you have 0 btained 
her Majesty’ 3 Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry.’ 
PROFESSOR GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, says :—* I have examined and tested 


your patente .d Painless System of adjustment ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


CONSULTATION FREE DAILY, AND 'lLERMS TO SUIT EVERY ONE. 
slate Painless Dentistry, 116th Edition, gratis and post free. 


BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 


BIRDSEYE, puREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 
| W. De and H. 0. WILLS. 


—_—— 


saat BEST! 


“THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 


NEAV E’S.  .INFANTS 
| AND 


| FOR 
FOOD INVALIDS. 


Lancet. —“ Carefully prepared, aad highly nutritious.’ 


1 


Bririsn Mrprcan JouRNAL.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS 
S0LD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
_ RB NEAVE and _cO., Fordingbridge, England. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- EXT RACT 

riced substitutes being in the market (some- 

mes accompanied by misleading analyses), oO F M EAT. 
hasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in mos t hous cholds throughout the 

s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 

ss, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 

uthe orities to be the best. PECULIARLY E sl ACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 

WEAK DIGESTION 

Ask for the Li big COMPANY’S Extract, 

Liecbig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that nu other is substituted for it. 


TONGA, NEURALGIA. 


Sea Papers in the Lancet by SYDNEY Rrincer, M.D.; WitntAmM Murrett, M.D., MR.C.P.; W. J. H. Lusn, 
B1.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.S.E.; and C. BAprEr, Esq., Ophthalmic Surge mm to Guy’s Hospital, for testi 
mony as to the remarkablo eflicacy of this Remedy, and for the record of numerous cases of severe 
Neuralgic Pain removed by its use. From these we cite the following brief extracis :— 





















N.B cone ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 





A SPECIFIC 
FOR 








"A woman, aged 23, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia, M Any of her teeth were 
bad. Three doses cured her.”"—‘* A man, aged 25, had suffered for a fortnight re bilateral ne uralgi a 
in the temples, in the eyes,and under theeyes. Half-a-drachm dose thrice dai are a gi in three days.”"— 
“A girl, aged 18, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia along the lower jaw, and in front and behind 

ne ear. Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty-four hours,’’—"* W. IL, aged 31, had been suffering 
most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days, the neuralgic pains darting over the lower eyelid, 
heek, the upper lip, and side of the nose. The tecth in both the upper and lower jaw were iu a very 
ed condition, One tea-spoonful was ordered to be taken in half a wineglass of water every six hours. 
the pain was relioved. The paroxyms entirely ceased after the fourth dose.” 
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TONGA, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specific action on the nerve without 
giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. In bottles at 4s 6d and 11s each, of all 
Chemists, and of the Sole Manufacturers. 


ALLEN and | HANBURYS, 


HUN YAD 1 


Street, London 


JANOS 


Plough Court, Lombard 











“The Richest Natural Aperiont Water.” 
—Baron Liebig, in ‘* Lancet.” 


” 


“ Speedy, Sure, and Centle. 


—Professor Roberts, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
“Tnvalvable for persons of sedentary pursuits.” 
—London Medical Record. 





Tac Name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, on the Label secures 


genuineness, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AT 1s 69 AND 2s PER BOTTLE. Ordinary Dose, a Wineglassful 


Just published, price 3d 


Rh ‘ISH HOME-RULE: a Cure for 
Eccentricity, long thought hopeless. 
P. S. Kiye, Parliamentary 9g Canada 
Building, King’ Street, Wes tminster, S.W, 


ATHEDRAL in NEW FOU ND- 
. ) LAND.—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d), 
Views and Plans of Gentlemen's Houses, aad of 
Engiish Furniture—Etching in Engk ind—The Cam- 
paign to Lessen Misery—A Strange Archeological 
Journey—Ancient Embroidery—The New Minerva— 
Submarine Quarrying—Sanitary Matters and Civil 
Architecture, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all News- 
men. 








t YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 


Bridge, Derbyshira. 
. (W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
sside -hys 
Resident Physicians pros, MACCALL, M.D., &¢. 
Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 
ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bed 
room Accommodation provided. Tho Turkish Bath is 








pecu y adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and mple cubic space.—For prospectus, apply to 


the MANAGER. ee EL Der Fa! 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., BIANSION- oa BITTLDINGS, 
W. . LONDON 


JOSEPH GILLOT rs 
KR STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 
BROWN AND POLS ON’Ss 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 

FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD:— 


‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


iat NVILLE’S OLDIRI SH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Med ical Profession in 

ic mich Brandy. They hold the largest 
sky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
me use and export tation. Quotations on 
“to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
t; or at their Loudon Offices, 
8, Strand, W.C. 


PAN ) MORELLA 
BRANDY. 
i ave you ever tasted it? 


GOLD MEDAL, 











CHERRY 





delicious liqueur in the world. 
i th bot water, or arated waters 
NXNRANTS MORELLA CHERRY 
GG BRANDY 
0 btai ned at all Refreshment aan 
1 Reestar trants, Inns, and Hotol 
re dofall W ine Merchants. 
AXRANTS MORKLLA  C HERRY 
G BRANDY. 
The most wholesome of all stimulants. 
A v ble tonic. 
See Mec lical Testimonials 


a= NI’S MORELLA 








CHERKY 
BRANDY 
used in place of wine. 
wh Sportsman's and Travoller’s Companion. 
isteemed in the Army and Navy. 
CHERRY 


1 RA N'L’S MORK LLA 
BRANDY, 
ipplied to the Queen at all the Palaces, 
T » the Governor-General of Canada. 
To the Aristocracy and General! Public. 
"'E* MAS GRANT, the Distillery, 


Maidstone. 


OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
RELIEF and RAPID 
[Digi “S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 

| 


PILLS, the safest and most efic stual Cure for 

im atism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
n the Head, Face, and Limbs, "They 
confinement nor alteration of diet, 

e can they prove injurioue 

red only by QHOKGi bADE, 72 Goswell 

Road, Loudon; and sold by all Cuemists, in bottles, 

1s 1 i: three in ono, 25 9a 


Ask for EADE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


&e. 
NST. — 
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NEW NOVEL. 


BOUND BY THE 
By HELEN WESCHE. 

*‘Narrates the slow, but finally successful struggle 
undergone by a man who has to win anew the affec- 
tions of his wife.”’—Atheneum. 

“ Clever and right-hearted.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“There is both interest and novelty. The author 
has given us a new moral situation.’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“‘The plot is interesting and well worked ont, and 
several of the scenes are really powerful.”’—London 
Figaro. 





LAW. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ELLISSEN and _ CO.,, 
TYPE STREET, FINSBURY, E.C. 





Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

YTRAUSS’S (DAVID F.) LIFE of 

JESUS ; for the People. Authorised Trans- 
lation. 

“ On the présent occasion. I write especially for the 
use of laymen, and have taken particular pains that 
no single sentence shall be unintelligible to any 
educated or thoughtful person.’’—Preface. 

WILLIAMS and NorGats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

‘Just published, 418 pp., crown 8vo, cloth 5s. 
LD FAVOURITES from _ the 
ELDER POETS. witha Few NEWER FRIENDS. 
A Selection. By MATHILDA SHARPE. 

WILLIAMS and Noreatr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, and Edinburgh, | Bh VE GEN Mace RI fer 


Published this day, crown 8vo, 72 pp., in wrapper 6d, 


ry post 7d. 
HE ORNAMENTS RUBRICK: 
its History and Meaning. 
Vhich, it is hoped, will be serviceable to those who 
have not the opportunity of searching in larger works 
for the authorities which are requisite in under- 
standing the origin and nature of the Rubrick, and 
are misl.d by Unhistorical Statements respecting the 
lllegality of the Ornaments which it enjoins. 
Oxford; and 6 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London ; Messrs. PARKER and Co. 





Third and Enlarged Edition, cloth, 2s. 
RRORS and TERRORS of BLIND 

<4 GUIDES, The Popular Doctrine of Everlast- 
ing Pain Refuted. By the Rev. N.G. WILKINS, M.A., 
LL.M. (Cambridge.) 

“A powerful statement of the argument against 
everlasting pain.”"—Church Times, 

CONTENTS.—Mischievous Effects of the Popular 
Doctrine—Opposed to the Teaching of Scripture— 
Opposed to the Voice of Nature—The Old Theory of 
Punishment and the New, 

London: ELIoT Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. E.C. 


NOWBALLING: a Sermon to 
t Schoolboys. By SAMUEL B. JAMES, M.A., 
Warden of Schorne College, Bucks. Price 6d, post 
free. 
London: POULTON, 120 Salisbury Square, E.C. 
Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
: tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropkrt G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


5 ioe QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
301, is published THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS. 

1, LorD CAMPBELL’S MEMOIRS, 

2. CALIFORNIAN SCENERY AND SOCIETY, 

3. LORD BOLINGBROKE IN EXILE, 

. PROTECTION OF BRITISH Brrps. 

. LORD BEACONSFIELD'S “ ENDYMION.” 

- BELIEF AND UNBELIEF, 

MCCARTHY'S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMERS. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 

9, THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 

. THE TRUTH ABOUT IRELAND. 

JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 





St 





ex 





i) 


—_ Price 6s, or 21s per annum, post free. . 

MHE BRITISH QUARTERLY 

REVIEW, No. CXLV., for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS, 





1, CONGREGATIONALISM, 

2. UGO BAssI. 

3. THE LORD'S SUPPER HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 

4. THE CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY IN BELGIUM. 

5. TH HRISTIAN CHURCH AND WAR, 

6. MATERIALISM, PESSIMISM, AND PANTHEISM : FINAL 
CAUSES, 

7. Dr. JULIUS MUELLER. 

8. Some NATIONAL ASPECTS OF ESTABLISHED 


CHURCHES. 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hopper and Srovucuton, 27 Paternoster 
yw. 


MHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
313, was published on SATURDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS, 

1. MEMOIRS OF PRINCE WETTRRNICH. 
2. THe NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 





3. JACOB VAN ARTEVELD, THE BREWER OF GHENT. 
4. ENDYMION, BY LoRD BEACONSFIELD 
5, Dr, CAIRD ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
LAVELEY#’s ITALY AS IT Is. 
. ARMY ReForRM 
B’S DICTIONARY OF Music. 
KE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA 
AND AND IRELAND. 









READY NEXT WEEK, SECOND EDITION. 
Large post 8vo, with Illustrations and 21 Maps, cloth, 12s. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.GS., 


Editor of the “ Africa”’ Volume in “ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel ;” late Leader of 
the Royal Geographical Society’s East-African Expedition. 


‘Mr. Johnston, while avoiding the minute and often tedious details to be found in most school books of 
geography, has produced a work in some respects more complete than any other of the kind with which w 
are acquainted. He has aimed at giving the general results of the latest and best research in the great je 
partments of geography ; and, amid the ever-increasing host of competitors, his text-book deserves to take i. 
high place. The work is copiously illustrated with maps; those relating to historical geography are gems 
picturing, as they do, the gradual rolling-back of the grey cloud of ignorance from B.C. 450 down to the 
latest Arctic expedition. Altogether, the work is a clear, simple, and accurate exposition of the main facts 
and principles in the various departments of geography, not only useful as a text-book for colleges and the 
higher schools, or as a handy reference-book, but to a large extent very interesting reading.’’—Tines, : 

‘* Full of good matter, very lucidly arranged. It begins with an introductory chapter, describing the 
technical details which enter into the practical and more scientific pursuit of geographical knowledge. — The 
reader is then given a ‘sketch of historical geography,’ from 1,000 to 450 B.C., showing with what slow steps 
our knowledge of the earth’s surface has been gained. Of the gradual growth of such knowledge we ary 
forcibly reminded by a series of little illustrative maps, exhibiting the known world at twelve different 
periods. The chapter on the physical geography of our globe is also interestiug and clear, being furnished 
with diagrams and coloured maps, which leave nothing to be desired either in design or execution. A detailed 
description of all the different countries in the four quarters of the globe follows these preliminary chapters 
We do not know any modern work of its kind which, within the same compass, will yield more useful know. 
ledge, or give it in a more acceptable and readable form.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘Mr. Keith Johnston’s text-book of geography is a work of much thought, wide research, and no incon- 
siderable literary skill. It contains a vast amount of information on the physical features of the countrios 
of the world, their climate and productions, commerce and industry, political institutions, administrative 
divisions, and leading towns. A set of maps coloured so as to distinguish forest regions, agricultural lands 
steppes, and deserts, forms a welcome addition to this judiciously planned and carefally written text-book.” 
—Athenewn. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


SECOND EDITION, price 4s 6d. To be had of all Booksellers. 

RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, &c., and their Specific Cure. 

By Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL'S, Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants, 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 





THE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
of the Reading Public is called to the fact that the 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Allows Two Volumes of the newest Books for a Subscription of One Guinea per 
annum. 


Four Volumes of the newest Books, with free delivery, for a Subscription of ‘lwo 
Guineas per annum, 


Six Volumes of the newest Books, with free delivery, together with all the clul 
privileges of the Institution, for Three Guineas per annum. 


Club Membership only, Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Sets of books are divided, to meet the convenience and wishes of Sub- 
scribers. Specially advantageous terms offered to Country Subscribers. The public 


are invited to inspect the Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing- 
room, Reference Library, &c. 





Full particulars forwarded promptly on application to 
MR. CHARLES ALLEN, 


GALLERY LIBRARY 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 

BY LIVING ARTISTS, 

NOW OPEN DAILY 10 TO 6. 

Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


GROSVENOR (LIMITED). 





THE 
GROSVENOR 


GALLERY. 








STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original ‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.’ 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 


easy flow, and durability. 





SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 





ry 
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BENTLEY’S EDITION. 


THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 


dition, in Six Volumes crown 8vo, well 

ee ad pound in cloth, with a Memoir and 
Portrait of the Authoress, and Five Illustrations on 
Steel by Pickering, 36s. Each Volume can be had 


also separately, price 6s. 


1. SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 

1 have now read over again all Miss Austen’s 
novels, Charming they are. There are in the world 
no compositions which approach nearer to perfection.” 
—Macaulay’s Journal. 


9, PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 

“The perfect type of a novel of common life; the 
story is 80 concisely and dramatically told, the lan- 
guage BO simple, the shades of human character 80 
clearly presented, and the operation of various 
motives so delicately traced, attest this gifted woman 
to have been the perfect ‘mistress of her art.”— 
Arnold’s English Literature. 

“One of the best of Miss Austen's unequalled works. 
How perfectly it is written!"—Spectator. 


EMMA. 
a el has neither equal nor second; but 
among the writers who have approached near est to 
the manner of the great master we have no hesita- 
tion in placing Jane Austen, a woman of whom Eng- 
land is justly proud.’’—Macaulay’s Essays. 


4, MANSFIELD PARK. 

“Miss Austen has a talent for describing the in- 
volvements and feelings and characters of ordinary 
life which is to me the most wonderful I ever met 
with. Her exquisite touch, which renders common- 
place things and character intere sting from the tr ath 
of the description and sentiment, is denied to me.’ 

Sir WALTER ScoTT. 


5. NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

“Read Dickens’ ‘ Hard Times,’ and another book 
of Pliny’s ‘ Letters.’ Read * Northange r Abbey,’ 
worth all Dickens and Pliny together. Yet it was 
the work of a girl. She was certainly not more than 
26. Wonderful creature !’ *—Macaulay's Journal. 


PERSUASION. 

“Miss Austen’s fame will outlive the generations 
that did not appreciate her, and her works will be 
ranked with the English classics as long as the lan- 
guage lasts,”—Atlas, 

6, LADY SUSAN and THE WATSONS. 
With a Memoir and Portrait of tne Authoress, 

“Miss Austen’s life, as well as her talent, seems to 
usunique among the lives of authoresses of fiction.” — 
Quarterly Review. 

“‘Miss Austen’s merits have long been establish ed 
beyond question ; she is emphatically the novelist of 
home.”- Spectator. 





RICH ARD ‘BENTLEY and SON, 


New Burlington Street. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


. . n 

Our Holiday in the Hast. By 
Mrs. GEORGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. 
SUMNER, Hon, Canon of Winchester, Rector a 
Old Alresford, Hants, 8vo, with Ilustrations, 15s, 


My Journey Round the World. 


By Captain 8. H. Jonrs-Parry, late Royal Madras 
Fusiliers. 2 vols., 21s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 


for 1881. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 50th Edition, 
1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Beryl Fortescue. By Lady 


DurFus HARDY, 3 vols. 
Fixed as Fate. By Mrs. 


Hovustown, Author of ** Recommended to Mercy,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


Jeannette. 


Author of ‘‘ Love Loyal,” 


Geraldine and Her Suitors. 


By Mrs. Simpson, Author of ‘‘ Winnie’s History.” 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of * Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


Idonea. By Anne Beale, Author 


of “ Fay Arlington,” @ &e. 3 vols. (Next week. 


By Mary C. Rowsell, 


3 vols. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE 
SPIRIT OF THE MATTERHORN: 
A POEM. 
By LORD QUEENSBERRY. 


Dedicated to the Peers of Scotland. 
W. MITCHELL, Library, 33 Old Bond Street, W. 





NOW BEING ISSUED. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 
ENGLISH READERS. 


FOR 





This day is published, Vol. IT. 
BUTLER. By the Rey. W. Lwvcas 


Couiins, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The First Volume contains :— 


DESCARTES. By Professor Manarry, 


Dublin, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


In the Press, Vol. IIL., and will be published 


immediately. 
BERKELEY. By Professor Fraser, 
Edinburgh. 


Others will — 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised, 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE. 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL. 
Designed mainly to Show Characteristics of Style, 
By WILLIAM MINTO, M.A., 


Professor of Logic and English Literature in the 
University of Aberdeen. 


This day is published, 


Second Edition, crown 8yvo, 7s 6d, 


** A masterly manual of English prose literature.”"— 
Standard. 

‘* Will be welcomed by those who are capable of 
appreciating excellent workmanship. It is not rash 
to say that this work is the first scientiflc treatment 
of the subject by an English writer......About the 
ability, as well as the originality, of the work there 
cannot be two opinions, The views pronounced are 
expressed in terse, weighty, incisive dicta,—sentences 
to be carried away as a geologist curries away a 
sample.,.... It is the best English book on the subject.” 
—Observor. 

“As a history of English literature. the present 
work is characterised by several features that are 
novel...... He has conceived a methodical plan for ex- 
haustive criticism, founded on the newest analysis 
of the devices and the qualities of style...... It is most 
elaborate and thorough in the conception, and is 
expounded with perfect clearness."—/Lxaminer, 

**Mr, Minto’s is no common book, but a very care- 
ful and well considered survey of the wide tleld he 
traverses,—a survey undertaken not without consider- 
able critical competency and large equipment of 
knowledge.”—Scotsman 

“It is not often that it is our good-fortune to come 
across so excellent a book as that before us...... He has 
approached his theme from a new point, and treated 
it in a new manner.” —Lducational Times. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, the Fourth Edition of 


THE HANDY BOOK OF BEES. 
BEING A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THEIL 
PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT. 


By A. PETTIGREW. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown S8yo, 
3s 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON PREVIOUS EDITIONS 


‘The author of this volume is evidently a seneinted 
man, and knows a great deal more about bees and 
their habits than most of the bee-keepers in England ; 
indeed, he may be said to be a very master in the art 
of bee mysteries,’’— Bell’s Life in London, 

‘This volume is throughout so obviously the result 
of observation and ripe experience, as to leave no 
doubt of its value as &@ manual for the apiarist.””— 
Bristol Mercury. 

‘*How to manage bees properly, so as make a 
profit, is so clearly and pleasantly told in this capital 
work, that we need not trespass on its pages longer.’’ 
—Sherborne Journal. 

** We recommend his book to all who wish to spread 
a knowledge of this useful art among their neighbours 
and friends.”—Land and Water. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Ediaburgh and London. 


~ Miss BRADDON’S NE Ww NOVE L. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
SPHODEL. The New Novel. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &e. 
London: J.and R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe 
Lane, K.C. 


Price 6d each ; we post, 7 


RISH LAND COMMITTEE 
PAMPHLETS. 
London : WILLIAM KipGway, 169 Piccadilly. 


Dublin: HopGrs, Frees, and Co., 104 Grafton Street. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


NEW NOVELS. 
The TEN YEARS’ TENANT, and 


other STORIES. By WALTER BESANT and 
JAMES Rice, Authors of “‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” 
“The Golden Butterfly,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[Just ready. _ 

By D. 


Second 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY. 3 vols. crown S8yo. 
____ Edition. 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By 
JAMES PAYN. With 12 Illustrations by Arthur 
Hopkins. 3 vols.crown 8vo, Second Edition. 

ELLICE QUENTIN. By Julian Haw- 


THORNE. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


The REBEL of the FAMILY. By) E. 
___ Lynn Linton. _3 vols. crown 8vo. 

QUEEN COPHETUA. By RK. EL 

FRANCILLON. 3 vols. crown Svo. re aioe 

By Mrs. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The LEADEN CASKET. 
_ OUIDA’S NEW WORK.—2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


ALFRED W. Hunt. 
A VILLAGE COMMUNE. By Ouida, 
Author of ‘* Moths,” &e. __ {January 27th. 
Compl ‘te in 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s each 
A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 
From the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880, By JusTIN 
_McC ARTHY, M.P. 





4 


rown 8vo, cloth e extra a, 


The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By 


_ GRANT ALLEN. 


- Crown ‘By0, ¢ cloth extra, 63. a 

LARES and PENATES; or, the 
Background of Life. By FLORENCE Cappy, 
Author of ** Artist and Am: ateur.’ 

2 vols. crown 8v0, cloth extra, 21s. 
OLD DRURY LANE: Fifty Years’ 
tecollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. 

By E. STIRLING. 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


STUDIES in SONG. By A. C. Swin- 


BURNE. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The HEPTALOGIA; or, the 


Against Sense. A Cap with Seven Bells. 


Seven 


Large 4to, cloth, extra gilt, profusely illustrated, 
31s 6d. 


PASTORAL DAYS: or, Memories of 


a New England Year. By Ww. "Hamit TON GIBSON, 
With 76 [lustrations in’ the finest style of Wood 
Engraving. 


Complete in 5 vols. crown  8¥0, cloth extra, 6s each. 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 
Vol. 1. COMPLETE POETICAL and DRAMATIC 
WORKS. With Portrait and Introduction 
by the Author. 
Vol.2. LUCK of ROARING CAMP 
Sketches—BUOHEMIAN 
RICAN LEGENDS. 
Vol. 3. TALES of the ARGONAUTS—EASTERN 
SKETCHES 
Vol. 4. GABRIEL CONROY. 
Vol. 5. STORLES—CON DENSED NOVELS, &e. 
| Nearly ready. 
NEW WORK by Mr. and Mrs MACQUOID. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, NES” illustrated, 10s 6d, 
IN the ARDENNES. By Katharine 
S. Macquorp. With 50 tine Illustrations by ‘Hos. 
R. Macquoip, Uniform with * Pictures and 
Legends from Normandy and Brittany. 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
CHAUCER for SCHOOLS. By Mrs. 


HAWeE!Is, Author of ** Chaucer for Children.” 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d (uniform with Glenny’ s 
‘* Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse.”) 


OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: the Plants 
we Grow, and how to Cook Them. By ‘Tom 
JERROLD, "Author of “ The Garden that Paid the 
Rent,” &. | Nearly ready. 


NEW VOLU! ME of the PICCADILLY NOVELS,— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Agnes 
MACDONELL. 

NEW NOVEL by JUSTIN McCARTHY. 

The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1881, price One Shilling, contains the 
First Chapters of a NEW NOVEL, entitled, The 
CUMET of a SEASON, by Justin McUarthy, M.P., 
Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” » Dear 
Lady Disdain,” &, SCIENCE NOTES, by W. 
Matiieu Williams, F.R.A.S., will also be con- 
tinued Monthly. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 


REPUBLIC.’ 
BELGRAVIA, for JANUARY, 


1831, price One —, contaius the First Parts 
of Three New Serials, viz 

1. A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH C CE NTURY. 
By W. H. Mallock, Author of “The New 
Republic.’ 

2 JOSut PH’ S COAT. By D. Christie Murray, Author 
of “A Life's Atonement. lilustratious by F 


,» and other 
PAPERS—AME- 


Barnard. 
3. ROUND ABOUT ETON and HARROW. By 
Alfred Rimmer. With numervus Lilustrations, 


CHATTO and WINDU S, Piccadilly, W. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





Crown 4to, cloth, bevelled edges, with gilt top, price 31s 6d, 


BOOKBINDINGS, Ancient, Medieval, and 


Modern. Illustrated with 28 Engravings, rete Examples formerly in the 
possession of Maioli, Grolier, Henri Deux, Diane de Poitiers, President de 
Thou, and other noted Collectors; and from the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 
National Museum, Nuremberg, Imperial Library, Vienna, and the British and 
South Kensington Museums. 

A few Copics on hand-made paper, half-bound, £2 2s, 


Feap. Svo, 4s 6d. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING WRITERS. 


Selected and Arranged, with a Note on the History of the Sonnet, by S 
WADDINGTON, 
7. 

Those interested in this form of verse have reason to be grateful to Mr. 
Waddington, since he gives them in one delicate little volume a large number of 
copyright sonnets by various hands, Many of the examples he has chosen are of 
great beauty, as is to be expected in a collection taken from the works of Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, Frances Anne Kemble, D. G. Rossetti, Lord 
Lytton, Sebastian vans, and many others. Few people, we imagine, will read 
Mr. Waddington’s selection without being pleased, or his note without being 
informed.’’—St. James’s Cazette 

“*A very charming selection of sonnets. dered News. 

** This anthology deserves special praise for its good-taste, its ea tholicity, and 

its quiet thoroug shness.""—Notes and Queries, 





Feap. 8yo, price 2s 64. 


GREEK WIT: a Collection of Smart 


Sayings and Anecdotes, Translated from Greek Prose Writers. By I. A 
PALBY, M.A, 
“ A capital assortr nent of epigrams and anecdotes, translated from Greek prose 
writers, Some are old friends, but most must be new to the generality of 
readers, and the book is highly amusing, —Morning Post. 





Feap. 8vo, 3 
VERSES. By E. M. ‘Mavis, Author of 
“* Estelle,” ‘* Four Messengers,” &c. 


Feap. 8v0, price 


The NINE DAYS’ QUEEN: a Dramatic 


Poem. By F, Prrpeavx, Author of ‘ Claudia.” 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 


MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, in CAPTIVITY. 


A Narrative of Events from January, 1569, to Decomber, 1584, whilst George, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, was the Guardian of the Scottish Queen. By JOHN 
DANIEL LEADER, F.S.A 

*No previous writer has brought out in such fullness of detail the daily life, the 
troubles, anxieties, and surrounding circumstances of Mary, in her various places 

f captivity and under her successive custodis ‘—Daily News. 

**Mr. Leader deserves all the credit of fil p whatis almost a ga p in history. 
eo. Every care has been taken to make the narrative ( -omplete ; and it cas, besides 
its historical interest, no little value as a picture of the social and economical 
condition of Englan Tat the time.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 








Demy Svo, 12s. 


* 

TRADE, POPULATION, and FOOD: a Series 
of Papers on Economic Statistics, By STepHeN Bourne, F.S.S., of the 
Statistical Department of Her Majesty’s Customs, 

‘¢To any one who wishes to obtain an insight into the economic questions that 
have been most prominent asia the late depression of trade, Mr. Bourne’s book 
will be invaluable.’’—Stati 

* A series of very interesting statistical papers.’’—Economist. 

“To the politic 1 economist and to the statistician, this work will be found of 
the highest value.”"—Civilian. 


yhn’s Library Binding, or fancy cloth. 


LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


under the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS, Translated by the late B. Tuorps, F.S.A. 
New Edition, Rovised by E. GC. O7TE. 2 vols., 38 6d each, 


NEW VOLUME of BELL'S READING-BOOKS. 


bal 
POETRY for SCHOOLS, Selected and 
Arranged by DAVID MctNnRoO. Post 8vo, 1s. 

** A tasteful little selection......and we have only to add that while it includes 
the usual stock pieces which have taken their permanent place in our literature, 
it contains also several fresh extracts, which we do not remember to have seen 
before."—Educational Times. 


New Edition, with a Supplement of over 4,000 New Words and Meanings. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 1,628 Pages, 


3,000 Woodcuts, price 21s, 
“Certainly the best practical dictionary extant.’’—Quarterly Review, October, 
1873. 
Prospectuses, with specimen page, sent post free on application. 





London: GEORGE BELL and isu 4. York Street, Covent Garden. 
ROMAN HISTORIES, by Dean MERIVALE 
Complete, in 8 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, price 49s. 
FE ISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. 
By the Very Rev. Cuartes Merrvatz, D.D., Dean of Ely. Cabinet 

Edition, thoroughly Revised. : 

GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the 
City to the Fali of Augustulus, B.C. 753-A.D. 476. Crown Svo, Maps, 7s 6d. 

SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged by permission from the 
above by C. Potuer, M.A. Feap.,Maps, 3s 6d te 

The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLI IC ; a History of the 
Last Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo, Maps, 7s 34 F 

The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. Pius 8vo0, 2s 6d, 


London: Loxcmans and Co 





a 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SOUTH AMERICA; 
By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 


Demy S8vo, with a Map, 14s, 
Sccond Edition. (This dar 


THE LIFE OF CICERO, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 


OFFICIAL HANDBOOK FOR THE 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR COOKERY, 
Compiled by “ R. O. C.” 


Sixth Edition, large crown 8yvo, 83. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 2 vols. 
ENLARGED FROM THE “FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW." 





NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 2 vols. 
REPRINTED FROM “ RLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 


AUNT “HEPSYS FOUNDLING,.” 


By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 3 vols. 
(This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Now ready, price Is 6d, postage free. 
A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 
REVISED LISTS OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


Lately added to the Library, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, are also 
ready for delivery, and will be forwarded postage free, on application. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season continue to be 
added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the 
leading Publishers for an ample supply of the Principal Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 


FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 

BOOK SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
anette postage free, on application, 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE-—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


“THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS» 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans, 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout ail their 
Departments. No tedious washing-off. Suita all climates, Nogativos available 
for years, Full particulars post free. 

OHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TEITENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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NEW HIGH-CLASS 


WEEKLY 


L A N OD 


JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Journal devoted to all matters affecting Landed §- House Property. 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


Printed and Published fox 


No. 1 READY FEBRUARY 12. 


‘the Proprietors by CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., La Belle Sauvage 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C,. 


* Prospectuses of LAND post free on application to the Publishers. 








THE 
MAGAZINE OF ART, 


PERMANENTLY ENLARGED, 


Monthly, price ONE SHILLING. 


THE FEBRUARY PART, 
READY JANUARY 25 
will contain-— 


“The MADNESS of HUGO VAN DER 
GOES.” From the Picture by M, EMILE 
WAUTERS. Frontispiece. 


OUR LIVING ARTISTS: JEAN 
LOUIS ERNEST MEISSONIER. By ALICE 
MBYNELL. With Portrait and Autograph, and 
Engravings of “The Vedette” ‘The Sign- 
Painter.” 


BIRDS in DECORATION. By Arthur 
GRIFFITHS. With Engravings of Two of the 
Decorative Panels executed for Eaton Hull by H. 
Sracy Marks, R.A., ‘‘ Crowned Crane and Scarlet 
Ibis,” and * Flamingoes and Penguin.” 


CRADLES of ART: FLORENCE.—II. 
By OscAR BROWNING. With lilustrations of ** The 
Ponte Vecchio,” ‘Side Door of the Duomo,” 
*Brunelleschi’'s Duomo and Giotti’s Campanile,” 
and ‘‘Staircase of the Bargello.”’ 


ESTHETICS in the SEVEN DIALS. 


By GRANT ALLEN, 


The _TREASURE- TROVE of 
PETROSSA. By R. H. Soven-Suiry, M.A,, 
F.S.A. With Three Illustrations, 


“The IMPROVISATORE.” From the 


Picture by Professor J. SUHEURENBERG. 


The ROMAN VILLA at BRADING. 


By FRANCES POWER CODBE. 


CHINA PAINTING at the BRUSSELS 
EXHIBITION. With Engravings of * Portrait’’ 
and ‘* Catile Subject, after Berchem,” Miss A. 
Evans ; and “Girls Head,” by J. Ros! 


“SUNSET on the OOSTERSCHELDE.” 


From the Picture by M, P. A. ScHIPPeRus. 


Tne STORY of a GREATCATHEDRAL. 


By A. EamMOnT HAKE. With Two Illustrations of 


Cologne Cathedral. 
A SCULPTOR in GOLD. By T. 
With Engraving of 


ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
“Statuette of Queen Margaret of Italy, ns 


Signor B1zzaRr. 

PICTURES from the WINTER 
EXHIBITIONS. With Engravings of ‘‘ The 
King's Highway,” by S. E. Water; “ Lost and 
Found,” by J. R. REID ; and **A Contented Mi nd 
is a Continual Feas st,” by C. T. GARLAND. 


M. EMILE WAUTERS’ “MADNESS 
of HUGO VAN DER GOES.” 


The HOMES of OUR ARTISTS: Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON'’S HOUSE in HOL- 
LAND PARK ROAD. By WiFrRID MEYNELL. 
With Illustrations of ‘* Frieze in Divan,” “ Aleow3 
in the Smaller Studio,” * Capitals of Columns at 
the Entrance of the Divan,” -: The Studio,” ‘A 
Portion of the Dining-room,” and “View of 
Staircase from Arab Ha}!. 


ART NOTES. 


*.* Sir Frederick Leighton’s House in 
Holland Park Road is the subject of an article of 
special interest in the FEBRUARY Part of the 
Magazine of Art. The Illustrations of the 
various apartments were made by the kind permission 
of the President of the Royal == ademy, who pro- 
nounces them to be the best reproductions of his regi- 
dence that he has seen. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and oO, 
Ludgate Hil], London. 






anc 














NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO. 


Just published, price 12s 6d. 
ENGLISH LAND and ENGLISH 
LANDLORDS: an Inquiry into the Origin and 
Charac ter of the English Land System, with 
ig als for its Reform. By the Hon. GEORGE 
. Broprick. Published for the Cobden Club. 





** Mr. Brodrick’s comprehensive work on the land 
system of E and is in a high degree useful and 
instructive.’’—Saturday Review. 





Now ready, price 21s. 
The BRITISH ARMY: its Origin, 
Progress, and Equipment. From the Restoration 
tothe Revolution. By Sir S1BBALD Scorr, Bart. 


SECOND EDITION, price 21s, 
YOUNG IRELAND. By | the Hon. Sir 
CHARLES GAVAN Durry, K.C. 
“ Sir Charles Duffy's book is nop Pm ‘the most ample 
and instructive historical teaching. It is a book full 
of life and brilliance,”"—Spectator. 


NOTICE.—A POPULAR EDITION, price 3s 6:1, of 
BURNABY’S RIDE to KHIVA (being 


the Fifteenth Edition) will be shortly published, 


Now ready, TWELFTH and CHEAP EDITION, 
price 5s 6G (post free, 4s 2d), containing 1,060 pages. 
DICTIONARY of PHRASE and 
FABLE. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 
*,* This New Edition is Revised and Corrected to 
date, and is Evlarged by the addition of a Concise 
Bibliography of English Literature. 


Just ready, price is, 

The CHURCH at HOME: a Series of 
Short Sermons, with Collect and Scripture, for 
Sundays, Saints’ Days, and Special Occasions. By 
the Right Rev. ROWLEY HILL, D.D,, Lord Bishop 
of Sodor and Man. 


SEVENTH EDITION, price 5s. 
GLADSTONE, LIFE of the Right Hon. 


W.E. By GORGE BARNETT SMITH. With Two 
Stee) Poriraits. 
“ The most comprehensive and satisfactory Life of 
Mr. Gladstone which has yet been given to the public.” 
—Edinburgh Daily Review, 


Ready shortly, price 6s. 


POLICE CODE and MANUAL of 
CRIMINAL LAW. Compiled by C. E. H. VIN- 
CENT, Barrister-at-Law, Director of Criminal In- 
vestigations, with the Authority of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. 


Ready next week, price 5s. 
THE SPORTSMANS YEAR-BOOK 
FOR 1881, 


A Comprehensive Guide to British Sports and Amuse. 
ments. Containing a Ligest of Information relating 
to the Origin and Present Position of British Sports, 
Games, and Pastimes, with comp'ete LISI'S ot 
HUNTS, CLUBS, and "AMATEUR SOCIETIES, 


Second Year of Issue. 
** The Sportsman’s Year-Book * 
—Atheneun. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO,, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


supplies a want.” 





NEW SERIAL WORK, ILLUSTRATED 
In the HIGHEST STYLE of ART. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO. 
will publish, in Monthly Parts, price 7d, 


ILLUSTRATED 
BRITISH BALLADS, 
OLD AND NEW. 

With Several Hundred Original Wood 
Engravings. 

Part I. ready Jan. 25. 


To be completed in TWENTY-FOUR PARTS. 





The Engravings which will enrich the 
pages of ILLUSTRATED BRITISH 
BALLADS are all New and Original, 
and have been specially executed for the 
Work, at a cost of Several Thousand 
Pounds, by some of the Leading Artists 
of the present day, amongst whom may 
be mentioned :— 


ERNEST CROFTS, A.R.A. 
C. BURTON BARBER, 
A, BARRAUD 

R,. BARNES 

W. BH. J. BOOT 

E. BREWTNALL. 

J. E. CHRISTIE, 

G. CLAUSEN. 

H. FENN. 


C. GREGORY. 

H. HOLIDAY. 

W. B. HOLE, R.S.A. 
A. HOPKINS. 

E. B. LEIGHTON. 
R. W. MACBETH. 
P. MACQUOID. 
W. H. OVEREND. 
H. M. PAGET. 

J. M‘L, RALSTON. 
W. RALSTON. 

P. SKELTON. 

C. GREEN. W. SMALL. 





Part I. will be issued, free of 


With 
charge, a beautiful Ercutne, as a Frentis- 


piece, entitled, “The Braes of Yarrow,” 
by M. L. Gow, etched by Lanavze. 
ILLUSTRATED BRITISH 


3ALLADS will form a comprehensive 
and carefully edited selection, and will be 
printed on tine paper—quarto size—in 
clear, readable type. 


*,* Prospectuses can be obtained 0 ail Beok:- 


sellers, or will be sent post free on application 
» the Pu i 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., 
dgate Hill, London, 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Une any previeus scholastic 


HE EDUCATIO 


1, PETTER, 


e shortly published, nrice Six Shillings. 


THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 





Kingdom which provide sec ‘ior education, and ser all in ion respecting 
Urces, aa the conditions i02 Tnis ob; ject has been obtained wit! skill and conscientious 
yur.’ ’—Academy. 
il of informatic The attont:on paid by the compiler to schools for girls is deserving of praise 
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WILLI 
GENERAL 


FURNISHING 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


AM S. 


BURTON, 
IRONMONGER 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It &b ains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show. Rooms, 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6 “—— 8 Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, | 
‘when strongly Silver-plated, is the best article next | 
to Silver that can be employed as such, either use- | 
fully or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distin- | 
guished from Silver. With ordinary wang. 
this quality will wear twenty years 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
Aurability and finish, as tollews >= 
| Fiddle Bead — .| 
or Old or | 


Best Quality strongly 
plated. Silver.) | Thre’ da Shell. 











le 8. . £ a. di£s. d. 

12 Table Forks .......scsserseeeeees it 10 
12 Table Spoons. 
42 Dessert Forks . 
12 Dessert Spoons 
12 Tea Spoons 
6 Egg <r gilt ~ 
2 Sauce 


— 













—— 


—— 
Mw OR RRR OO CNM RO: 


ere 


0 
0 
6 | 


_ 
_ 


2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ... 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 
1 Butter Knife ......... 
1 Soup Ladle... 
a Sugar Sifter . ‘ 


_ 
— 


_ 
Mr CCW NR DODN OD DOH: 
SSoAAaSoooocoooosooe 
_ 
~ 


SOWAMNMROOSSOSOSS 


6 
3 | 
07 
6 
0 
0 











Total .....0006 ot'8 19 ain 196130 6 
Any article to be had 3 gly at the same prices. 
An Oak Chest to —, hg above, and a relative 
number of knives, &., £ 
A SECOND SUALITY “of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons and Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 173; Tea 
Spoons, 128. 
station. Samples at above rates POST FREE. 


ISH KNIVES and FORKS. 
WM, S. BURTON. Knives. Forks. 
Pr Doz. Pr Doz. 























Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades... £2 5s ,,, £1 19s. 
Do., do. Richly Chased Blades............ 368... 2 8s. 
Silvered BO. Os, FO. sorscecscorsccsossensoess 30s. 2 14s. 
Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 83; 12 isnives and 
Yorks, 15s. 
FisH CARVERS, in cases ‘ . £016 0to £4 4s. 
TEA AND OOFFEE SkTS, four pi ces 8150,, 21 Os. 
DISH COVERS, set Of [OUT ....secceseeres 7 00,, 24 Os. 
ENTREE DISHES, set of four - 5100,, 18 18s. 
BISCUIT BOXES ..ecccsseseoseeees 106,, 510s. 
ORUET FRAMBS .....se00008 120 ,, 10 10s. 
BUTTER COOLERS ....... 56,, 8 3s. 
CANDELABRA, per Pair - 6 80, 18 Os. 
CLARET JUGS ........ ° - 100, 8 Os. 
Ick JuGs, from . ~ 2 20 
TOR PAIIB......0..0000.c00000eee ” 70, 118s. 
Liquor FRAMES, 3 3 bottles - 1100, 8 Os. 
SouFFLeT DISHES. - 250, 218s. 
‘TRAPOTS ..... 150,, 5 5s. 
VEGETABLE D: 2 2:0:,, Biba: 
WAITERS AND TEA- Trays 100, 18 Os. 


ESSERT KNIVES and FORKS. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATED. 


Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... £2 14s. 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs... 4 4s. 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ceocbenss eee 3 183. 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pair 6 0s. 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ......... 3 68 





Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs ...... 3 18s. 
Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s to 15s 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 
CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. 
UTLERY. 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY, all Warranted. 


Handles Rivetted. fable | Dessert)Carv’rs 
Blades of the Finest 8 Steel | Knives; Knives) pr. pair 








| 
5| 6 
| 





33-inch Ivory Handles ... per doz 12 0 
3g-inch do. do. » 116 6 6 
3f-inch do. to Balance.. o » {18 6 6 
32-inch finedo. do. ...... » «| 25 ee a 
4-inch do. a Sines, OT | 7 6/ 
4-inch do. do. .. ~ \24 to, 8 
4-inch fine do. do ss 32 0190] 
4-inch fine do. do. ...... 35 10 6 
4-inch finest African .... " 40 }13 6 
4-inch do. African ...... fe 45 \i4 6 
4-inch do. African ...... » as }14 0 | 
4inch do. African ...... » 151 my Oy 
4-inch silver ferrules ...... os | 40 115 0 
4-inch do. Ds. sabesn 50 \17 0 
4-inch do. electro-plated blades! 48 ;— 
Nickel el'ro-pl'ed handles, King’s, | 

bead, or thread pattern, pr, doz | 23 17 6 
Black horn rivet. handles 7 3 0 
Do., large size BO) ss < 9 oe) 
Do., to Balance Gd... » | | 4 6 
White bone sis. a 1t2 | & 6 
Best bone {17 6/15 6| 5 0 


do.. 
CARRIAGE PAID to ‘any ‘rail way Station. 
Samples at above rates, post frea. 


st 


CARRIAGE PAID to any railway | 


—The most varied assort- | 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
| RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
‘Vy ILLIAM 8. BURTON respectfully 
invites inspection of his Stock of CHIMNEY 
PIECES, Interiors, and Modern Grates, Fenders, 
| Tiles, and Curbs for Hearths :— 
| RATES.—Register and Hob Grates, 
with Tile Panels. 
NDEPENDENT or DOG GRATES, 
in Berlin Black, Black and Brass, all Brass, Steel 
and Ormolu. (Upwards of 50 New Designs on Show.) 
| PXILE PANELS for ditto, Hand Painted 
or Printed, (Several Special Designs.) 
ENDER CURBS for TILE 
HEARTHS, in Steel, Brass, Berlin Black, and 
| Marble of various kinds, 
ILE HEARTHS.—An Assortment of 
50 Tile Hearths, all differing in design, ready 
laid for inspection. 
HIMNEY-PIECES in Foreign and 
English Marbles, Early English, Oak and Walnut, 
inlaid China Tiles, Repoussé or Eograved Brass Pauels 
and Bevelied Glass Plates. 
| Most of the above are so arranged as to give the 
Viewer a complete idea of the general effect of the 
articles when fixed, 


| ae REGISTER STOVES, 9s to 
£15 18s. 
| RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 


Ormolu Ornaments, £2 12s 6d to £36. 


HINA-TILED REGISTERSTOVES 


—£3 8s to £36. 
y* STOVES, in 
12s 6d to £20. 
ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 
FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, 
Libraries, &c., 38 9d to £10 2s. 
“STEEL FENDERS, for Drawing- 


‘e rooms, with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s to 


£20 15s. 
N ARBLE FENDERS for TILE 


HEARTHS, from 40s. 
caine BRASS FENDERS, 20s to 
£10. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





great variety, 


IRE-IRON RESTS for 
HEARTHS, 12s to £15 10s per pair. 


—— STANDS, 12s to 60s 
each. 


TILE 





| eal -[RONS, from 4s 3d the Set of 


Three to £6 10s. 
i RANGES, from £2 2s 6d. 


| ] ATHS and TOILET WARE. 

—Sponge Baths, best make, 6s 3d to 28s; Sitz 
| do. » do., 12s to 19s ; Plunge do., do., 14s to 553 Hip 

| do., do., 163 to 25s 6d; Travelling do., do., 17s to 443; 

| Gas Furnace do., do., 120s to 245s ; Travelling Trunks, 
do., 13s 6d to 26s; Toilet Ware, Bath, Can, and Pail, 

| 11s to 40s. 

A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 

| and Camp Shower Baths. 

| Travelling Baths, with Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, 

| 13s to 48s. 


OAL SCOOPS.—Iron, Oak, Walnut, 


| 
Mahogany, Ebonised, and Japanned Iron, from 


| 28s 4d to 165s. 
LOCKS CANDELABRA, and 
BRONZES. 
Drawing-Room Clocks, from £53; Dining-Room 
Clocks, from £2 10s; Hall Clocks, from £2; Kitchen 
| Clocks, from 6s 6d. 


| . 
} Fg ae .—Kerosine, Patent Duplex, 
4 Suspending, Wall, Queen's Reading, Frenc 
Moderator, &c., &c., in Bronze, Porcelain, Crystal, 
sete &e,, from 2s 6d to £14. 


JURE COLZA OTL of the best quality, 
2s 10d a gallon. Moderator Globes, 2s 6d; do., 
| Chimneys, 6d each. Cotton Wicks, 3d per dozen. 


K EROSINE.—This Oil is for burning 

in the Duplex and other Lamps of a similar 

construction. Water-white, inodorous, and safe, ls 6d 

| per gallon. In drums of 5 gallons and upwards, Is 5d 
‘per gallon. Duplex Globes, each 2s ; Chim eys, 6d. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S Vans deliver Goods in <enten and 


DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park 
City, Chelsea, Haverstock Hill, His 
Kensington, Kentish Town, Kil 
St. John’s Wood, She aes rd’s Bush End (all Parts). 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and wit DAY: Fulham, Ham- 
mersmith, and Walh; = Green. 
MONDAY : Chiswick, Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


n, Camden Town, 
iy, Islington, 
ll, Pimlico, 







The cost of delivering Goods t 


> the most distant same of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: Borough, 
Brixton, C. ‘amberwell, Clapham, Dalston, Dulwich Hill, Hack- 
ney, Herne Hill, Kennington, Kingsland, Lambeth, Peckham, 
‘ulse Hill, Walworth. 

TUESDAY and FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Holloway (Upper), 

ollington Park. 

WEDNESDAY: Finchley. 

oods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangem 
WILLIAM 3. 








OUSE FURNISHING. 


AY ILLIAM 8. ~ BURTON begs to 
intimate that he FURNISHES HOUSES éf aq 
size throughout, at a few days’ notice, and that Be 
will make special arrangements with Customers Te- 
quiring credit, without in any way > Sig his system 
of Plain Figures and Fixed Prices. 
GOON SOUND A 
MERICAN MACHINE-MADE 
FURNITURE, in solid Walnut or Mahogany, 
This Furniture costs only a trifle more than 
Painted Deal. 
All Articles of modern form and tastefully designed 
The eee: om will we W4 an idea of price : 
LNUT OR MAHOGANY. € 3. @ 







3-ft. Beier ‘Women va 3 12 6 
Chest of Drawers ................08 1 126 
Washstand with Marble Top, 

ANG Drawers... .<:tucehert tate alae 1 86 
Dressiny Table with Two Drawers . 1 6 0 
Toilet Glass with Patent Fittings .. . ae 
Two Chairs ....... conesceasoteree aed uersiescins eeegs 096 

Complete Set... £10 9 0 


| 


4-ft. Hanging Wardrobe, Plate-glass Door, 
and outside Drawer ...... 
3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers. 
4-ft. Kneehole Washstand 
and Five Drawers .. acces 
4ft. Dressing Table with Five ‘Drawers ..... 
Pedestal, with Marble Top, Drawer, &c. ... 
Toilet Glass, Patent Fastenings, & 
Towel Horse.....c.c.ssccsssssseseeceee ete * 
Two Chairs .......... eeceereeses nes pinasesexses pesiasss 


= 





= 





OOM OC Apt 
_ 

COSrak ow 

accacse oo™ 


Complete Set.........0...£18 18 0 


¢ 


6-ft. (3 Wing) Wardrobe, with projecting 
Centre, Plate-glass, Shelves, Sliding 
Trays, Six Drawers, Hanging Space, 










and Bonnet Box...... 14 10 0 
3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers... 5 6 0 
4-ft. Kneehole Washstand, Mar e Top, 

Back, Castors, &c. .... 4100 
4-ft. Kneehole Table to match, "Five Draw- 

ers, Locks on all Drawers ....... a eee 
Toilet Glass, size of Plate 26 in. by 18 i in. aw. 8 5-6 
Pedestal, with — top, eee &e. .. 1 5 0 
Towel Horse eeecees sees Resasseretensscees OC OS 
PWO OUGID siiicsesesscccsseveaesse iWibcescee Waasdhegs 0 17 0 


—_—_-_—_ 


Complete Set ...............£29 16 6 


Any single Article may be had at the above prices. 

] INING-ROOM FURNITURE— 

CHAIRS, COUCHES, DINING TABLES, 
SIDEBOARDS, EASY CHAIRS, &c. 





URNITU . - for DRAWING. 
OMS. 
EDSTEA DS, “of Best Make only. 
150 Patterns on Show. 

Servants’ bedsteads...........0.08 from 10s 6d to 19s 0d. 
French GOs spsmese .. from 148 6d to 233 6d. 
Do. iron and brass +. from 25s Od to 1003 0d. 
Half- —— bedsteads ..........+ . from 343 0d to 97s 6d. 


Do. _ iron and brass...... from 72s 6d to 220s 0d. 
Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 
| aeesap no MANUFACTURED on 
the PREMISES. Extreme care is taken, even 
where the prices are the lowest, to use only such 
materials as will wear satisfactorily. 














For Bedsteads, wide B3ft. (4ft.6in) 5ft. 
\£ 8a £8. a s. d. 
Straw Palliasses .........00.0.064} 8 0 12 0 LD 4 
Alva Under Matiresses...| 13 6 18 6\1 0 6 
Best Cocoa fibre do.| 13 91 0 01 2 0 
Coloured Wool do.| 14 611 0,1 3 0 
Extra thick do. do.|} 16 61 3 0\1 6 0 
Best Brown Wool do./1 8 0115 6/117 0 
Good White Wool do.{/111 6 2 6 6 212 0 

Superior do. do.|210 0313 04 1 
Good serviceable Hair do.}/1 9 0 2 2 0,2 7 6 
GOOD HORSE-HAIR do./2 0 0 218 0.3 5 0 
Extra Super Horse-hair do. | 8 10412 0/5 4 0 
Extra thick do. do.}315 0515 0/6 8 0 
French Wool and Hair do.|}1 4 0115 0.119 0 
Superior do. do.|2 &§ 6 312 6/4 0 0 

Spring Mattresses, with Top | | | 

gouuting preea sein Prenes |2 02 7 0,3 3 6 
er do., Horse-hair do.. ~i8 504 7 65415 0 
( ASALIERS, in great variety, for 
Dining, Drawing Rooms, Libraries d Offices. 











Comprising Bronze of many Shades, Polis 
Ormulu, and Ormulu with China Dish and Vase. Also, 
Single, Double, and Treble Brackets, for side-lighting, 
2 lights Gasaliers, from 25s; 3 lights do., f 338 5 


5 lights do., 80s. Brackets, 23, Hall ani 
Lamps, 12s. 
its Suburbs as under:— 
| _ WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY: Crouch End, Hampstead, 


Highgate, Hornsey 
THURSDAY: Anerley, Forest Hill, Norwood, 5) denhar ma. 
FRIDAY : Acton, Barnes, Battersea, B M 





ites . A ° 
Eltham, Ealing, Greenwich, Lee, Lewisham, Pus rey, Ww. au ts: 


ween Wimbledon 
‘URDAY : Stamford Hill. 


RURTON undertakes delivery at a small, fixed rate. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joan Camepsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Er. 


Strand; and Published by him at the ‘‘ SpecTaTor”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January "22, 











